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Che Dialogues of 
No. 2--MODERN MARVELS. 


CHAPTER XIII.—A SEANCE ON THE SEANCES, 


Boru the library and the drawing-room at Lydney Lodge show 
some traces of what I may call joint occupancy on the part of the 
master and the mistress of the house. ‘There are some drawing- 
rooms from which anything so serious as a book seems industri- 
ously banished, if we except a few handsomely bound and 
illustrated volumes which are placed in regimental precision amid 
the flower-vases and knicknacks on the table, and which seem 
at once to proclaim that they are never opened. There are some 
studies or libraries so solemn and business-like, that flowers, 
sketches, work-tables, sofas, and the like, would seem almost as 
much out of place in them as in a court of justice. At Lydney 
the library seems to run over into the drawing-room, and the 
drawing-room to have annexed a part of the library. The drawing- 
room is partly lined with bookcases, and the library is adorned 
with a number of water-colour drawings, which I know well 
enough to be my cousin’s ; there is a deep bay window in which 
her painting materials reign supreme, and a writing-table with 
delicate appointments of all sorts, which are certainly not quite 
masculine in character. One end of the room, moreover, opens 
into a conservatory, which runs on to one of the windows of the 
drawing-room. It is a question, which of the two rooms is the 
brightest and prettiest, and I think they live, when alone, just as 
much in one as in the other. 

Kingshill took down a book from out of a long row in foreign 
binding, and as he was finding the place from which he wished to 
quote, he began to moralise on the fate of the class of literature 
to which the volume belonged. “I hope, Mr. Towan Moore,” 
he said, “that the many valuable things in the writings of a 
certain lady, whom I need not name, will not be so soon 
forgotten as are the articles in periodicals of almost every kind, 
which have often cost a great deal of research, and not unfre- 
quently sum up the knowledge that exists upon some particular 
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subject with a completeness not to be found in books. Ephemeral 
success is but a poor reward for labours which have not been 
ephemeral, yet so it is. People have a positive repugnance to 
look into the pages of an old review or magazine.” 

“Old Archdeacon Melgrove,” said Julia, “used to lament over 
his son’s fate in having to write even in the Quarterly. ‘There 
he is, abyssing himself,’ he used to say. There is something to 
be said for the practice, however, I think. People get read in 
periodicals who could not publish books, and would not be 
listened to if they could publish them. But oblivion falls speedily 
on all of us.” 

“Except,” said Towan Moore, “the five or six writers in a 
generation who have really introduced something new into 
literature.” 

“¢ After all,” I said, “ our first duties are to our own day. I am 
inclined to think that it is no unworthy ambition to do good 
even for a month or six weeks and then to be forgotten. Many 
of the greatest benefactors of mankind, I suspect, are used up 
in the services of their own generation.” 

“Well, here I have the article I was looking for, and so I will 
not continue the discussion on periodical writing in general. 
What I am going to quote is at all events, I suppose, new to 
most of you, though it was talked about a good deal at the time. 
Now, who here has ever heard of Bort ?” 

“ A Norwegian astronomer?” said Julia. 

“ A mountain in the Mauritius?” said her husband. 

The rest of us acknowledged our ignorance of the illustrious 
name. 

“Was it a place, a man, or a thing?” said Lloyd. 

“ Bort was a Protestant minister at Geneva, who might claim to 
himself the honour which I saw the other day recorded in the 
obituary notice of some gentleman or other in the Z7mes, that he 
was ‘universally regretted, and the founder of a sect which bears. 
his name.’ Whether the Bortist sect exists at present, I am 
unable to say, for the account of it here before me was written 
in 1857. I think you will allow, Clara, that the ‘manifestations’ 
of Bortism were better regulated, more decorous, and more 
marvellous—granting there was no trickery—than what you have 
been telling us about. I fear it must be said also that their 
character was quite unmistakable, and entirely anti-Christian. 
A table was the medium of communication with the unseen 
world, and it made the most wonderful revelations. The Bortists 
worshipped it. It was placed in the middle of a large room, and 
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the believers assembled round it gazed on it with awe and 
reverence. I must confess that if the phenomena of Bortism 
were unique, if they did not belong to a class the evidence of 
which excludes the idea of fraud, I should be inclined to be 
suspicious that the two or three people whose hands touched the 
table were adepts in its management, and made it say what they 
liked—though I don’t see my way to any explanation as to how 
they produced thé effects. The table used to beat with its foot 
when the letters which it wanted came, just as now the spirits 
rap; but this was too slow a process, and a little table was 
placed on it, on the rim of which the letters of the alphabet were 
marked. This smaller table was moved round by the spirits, 
and stopped when the letter which was wanted passed before a 
rod which was fastened to the foot of the larger table. Thus words 
and sentences were formed, which were taken down by shorthand 
writers. The result was a large system of ‘Divine and Mysterious 
Revelations,’ which were published by Bort in 1854. Now let 
me read you a little about the character of the supposed speakers 
and of their communications— 


“The oracles of the table are listened to by the audience with all 
the reverence naturally due to those invisible personages, who, 
according to Bort, prophecy through them. The spirits who come 
from the other world to animate the speaking table are not those of 
obscure or common men, or even of illustrious men without any 
sacred character. They are said to be no less than the ‘Angel David,’ 
the Angel Uriel, the Angel Gabriel, the Angel Luther, and the Arch- 
angel Michael, nay, generally—— 


“ And here,” said Kingshill, “the writer I am quoting begs 

pardon of his readers for introducing so holy a Name into 
discourse of such a sort. 
——“generally it is our Lord Jesus Christ Himself Whose Divine 
Person is impiously profaned by being made the principal author of 
these statements. When He begins to speak, He announces Himself 
with the salutation, ‘Peace, My lambs! Inthe name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ And then all those 
present rise up and listen, in attitudes of great reverence, while when 
the Angels are speaking they remain seated. ; 


“Unless I am mistaken, Clara,” said Charles, “there is some- 
thing of the same sort of reverence paid in your friend’s séances to 
the name of God ?” 

“Tt is only that the rappings are more slow and solemn when 
the name of God occurs,” said Miss Lancaster. “I have not 
heard of any one here in England supposing that our Lord 
Himself was present.” 
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“They went greater lengths in Geneva, then,” said Kingshill. 

“It seems very shocking,” said Julia, “certainly. Might there 
not be trickery or delusion about it ?” 

“Well, that is just what my friend Lloyd says about the 
stances in London, and we are all inclined to vote him down as 
unreasonable for questioning the evidence of respectable persons. 
But let us put that aside for the present. I ought to add that the 
writer whom I am quoting, who has seen and examined the books 
in which these supposed revelations are contained, gives a very 
bad account of the doctrines set forth in them. He is a Catholic, 
and perhaps you and your husband, Julia, will hardly feel just as 
he feels on these points ; but his testimony is quite clear, and I 
suppose, as far as Calvinism goes, you have as little of that in you 
as we have. He tells us that Bort claims for every syllable in the 
volumes to have been dictated from Heaven. The Preface is 
said to be our Lord’s composition— 

“Then follows another by the Angel Gabriel, and a declaration 
from the same Angel against certain persons who attribute the 
revelations that follow to Satan transformed into an Angel of Light. 
Then there is a ‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ dictated by our Lord, but different 
from that in the Gospels, then words of our Lord or the Angels day 
by day, and stories of the millennium, the ‘Wild Valley,’ the ‘ Poor 
Negro’s Cabin,’ the ‘Two Lambs,’ the ‘Happy Family ;’ then a 
collection of prayers, thanksgivings, invocations, supplications, psalms, 
odes, hymns, canticles, and the like. 


“The style,” continued Charles, “he describes as semi-Biblical 
and semi-romantic, with a great deal of childishness and foolish- 
ness, much fanaticism, and much self-contradiction. The doctrine 
is altogether anti-Catholic and rabidly Calvinistic. Geneva is 
highly praised and blessed, and her pure doctrines contrasted 
with the abominations of Rome. ‘There is a quantity of delirious 
mysticism, like that talked by Irvingites in England; but the 
outcome and sum of the whole, as far as it can be gathered, is 
that the second coming of Christ is at hand, that the prodigy of 
table-talking is the sign that precedes it, and that Geneva is the 
New Jerusalem destined to be the theatre and seat of the final 
triumphs of the Divine Judge.” 

“What came of it all?” said Lloyd. “It is many years ago 


now. 

“That I am unable to tell you,” said Kingshill. “It had a 
good many disciples among the upper and educated classes in 
Geneva at the time that this article was written, but I suppose we 
should have heard more of it if the movement had gone on. I 
think it is characteristic of the whole system—if I may so call it— 
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of these manifestations, that they crop up first here and then 
there, that they are constantly shifting place and even method— 
though there is a good deal of sameness, still, about the latter— 
and yet they do not give birth to anything fixed, permanent, and 
established anywhere. It seems as if their work was destructive, 
disturbing, unsettling, rather than positive: though I think also 
we can trace a sort of oneness in their prophecies and promises 
of the advent of a new era in which the old religions are to be 
swept away, and Spiritism, or whatever it may give birth to, 
substituted in their place. This seems to be a constant element 
amid the fantastic and ever-shifting images which they put before 
the minds of those who believe in them. I find the same thing 
hinted at in what I have seen of the reports of séances lately held 
in London, and there is the same characteristic in the accounts of 
‘another very remarkable development which was talked about at 
the same time with that at Geneva of which we have been 
speaking, I mean the spirit-writing at Munich, which began in 
1854.” 

“We shall be glad to hear more about that, if you please,” said 
Towan Moore. “I think you said that the spirits showed them- 
selves good Catholics at Munich.” y 

“They began by doing us, at all events to a certain extent. 
The peculiarities of this set of manifestations were many. In the 
first place—though this is nothing very uncommon, I believe—the 
communications began through writing, not through rapping or 
talking. I believe the choice of the medium was made by means 
of raps, when a party were collected round a table for an ordinary 
séance, but the table was soon discarded as a medium of commu- 
nication. A young woman of twenty-five, of good and virtuous 
character, was the chosen instrument. She used to sit before a 
large table, and write with immense rapidity as her hand was 
guided by the spirits. Sometimes, it is said, the pencil she used 
would write of itself. Then, after a time, another medium was 
chosen to keep her company—another girl younger than herself; 
she became a speaking medium. I believe there are persons of a 
peculiar constitution and temperament who may be called, in a 
certain sense, natural visionaries, and this second medium seems 
to have been one of them. She had been in the habit of seeing 
strange things from her very infancy. She, as well as the girl I 
just now mentioned, seems to have been very good and pious. 
She used to go suddenly into a state of trance, and without being 
conscious of it, she (or the spirit who took possession of her, 
according to the theory of the believers in these communications) 
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used to describe what she saw in other worlds through which she 
was passing in her trance. When she came to herself again she 
could never remember a word of what she had seen or said. 

“These phenomena are not different, I believe, from what are 
ordinarily observed in the case of magnetic somnambulism. But 
the great peculiarity of these Munich communications was their 
religious character. I will read you a few lines from the account 
here given— 


“ The character of the communications is not only religious, but it 
affects moreover to be exquisitely Catholic and full of pious fervour. 
The spirits of Munich are very different from those of Geneva ; the 
Archangel Raphael, the souls of Socrates, Origen, St. Augustine, of 
Hohenlohe, and other less illustrious persons, hold here a language 
altogether different from that of the Genevese false Christ. Not only 
do they speak exclusively of religious and holy things, without 
entering either on politics or on profane trifles ; but all the sentiments 
which they express seem to flow from the purest fountains of the faith 
and of Catholic morality. They condemn the errors of Protestantism, 
they earnestly recommend frequent attendance at Mass and auricular 
Confession, they teach with particular zeal devotion to our Blessed 
Lady, they defend the dogmatic definition of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and as to the authority of the Church, they express the 
highest veneration for it, as infallible.” 


“Come, Julia,” said I, “we shall only have to send you to 
Munich to make a Papist of you. Only you mustn’t take 
Switzerland on your road back, otherwise you'll be converted 
to Calvinism, and no one knows what besides.” 

“Let us hope,” said Kingshill, gravely, ‘that whenever Mrs. 
Towan Moore becomes a Catholic it may be on better grounds 
than this. But things more strange than her conversion would be 
happened in consequence of these manifestations. Catholics who 
had neglected their religion altogether for ten, twenty, or thirty 
years, were so affected by them as to go to confession and begin 
a new life. Atheists and libertines, who had passed all their lives 
in disregard of all religion and virtue, were converted to the truth 
just as you said, Julia, others had been within your own knowledge, 
or might have been, by the evidence brought home to them of the 
existence of a world of spirits and of a future life. Many good 
Christians began to think that the thing must really be from 
God.” 

“Well, and what was the issue of it all?” said Lloyd. 

“The cloven foot soon began to show itself. The account I 
have here in my hand says that the great burthen of the revela- 
tions was twofold. In the first place they described the world of 
spirits, their occupations, their degrees, their offices, and so on. 
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In the second place they spoke very much of the mission which 
the spirits had received in preparation for the approaching end of 

the world. With regard to the first point, their system was much 

that of ‘spiritualists’ in general, and had a considerable tinge of 

Swedenborgianism. ‘They taught that the soul, when delivered 

from the body, was clothed in another and an ethereal body, and 

that it went on mounting higher and higher, from star to star, 

from sphere to sphere, gradually becoming purer and more 

perfect throughout eternity. As to the other point, the com- 

munications were certainly very singular. In about a century 

and a half, they said, there would be “one Fold and one 

Shepherd,” and the earth would be again a Paradise. The 

spirits were commissioned to prepare the conversion by which 

this state of things was to be brought about. They were to 

regenerate the Church, purify it from the many stains which defile 

it, particularly among the Clergy, and so make it beautiful and 

attractive to the eyes and hearts of all. This mission was to 

be accredited by great miracles, which were to consist in the 

spontaneous and sensible communion of Angels and of the 

spirits of the departed with men, in the free intercourse between 

the two worlds, invisible and visible, which had before been 
separated by impenetrable barriers. The beginnings of this 
communion were the phenomena which had attracted so much 
attention. Here, however, there came in a strange statement. 
God had commissioned for this purpose His own good spirits, 
but Lucifer had, on the other hand, let loose his legions of 
demons, in great fear for the salutary results of the good counsel 
of God, and it so happened that the evil spirits had unfortunately 
got the start of the good. ‘Table-turning and a number of similar 
phenomena had been the tactics of the enemy, and the object in 
view in them had been to defeat, by anticipating it, the holy 
mission of the good spirits. However, the latter were to prevail. 
They were to have twenty years for their work, and then the 
intercourse would cease. ‘The two mediums whom I have already 
spoken of, and a few others, were the chosen instruments of the 
good work. All others were tools of the devil.” 

All this, I could not help remembering, tallied very much in 
general with the doctrines scattered here and there throughout 
the journal which I had been reading that morning. The 
communications from the spirits recorded by Miss Lancaster’s 
friend were not quite so definite as to the approaching end of 
the world and a particular mission of preparation for it, but the 

view of the spirit world was much the same, and there were 
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announcements of an approaching epoch of perfect communi- 
cation between spirits and men. 

“ Well, uncle Charles,” said Clara, “at all events we have not 
very long to wait before we shall see the end of the twenty 
years. They say that some of our Protestant interpreters of the 
Apocalypse have had to move back their prophecies once or 
twice already, having outlived the dates at which they had fixed 
the Day of Judgment. But have these communications been 
kept up since the time of which you speak ?” 

“ They came to grief, I fear, after no long time. The reform of 
the Church, and particularly of the Clergy, which was so great an 
object of their revelations, led the mediums to use very strong 
language, like that of Arnold of Brescia and other denouncers of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. These were to renounce all honours 
and all goods of this world, and were, over and above, to acknow- 
ledge the mission of the spirits. If they would not do this, then 
the work of furthering the designs of Heaven would be committed 
to the laity. And if the laymen failed, then, Mrs. Towan Moore, 
the women were to take it up. ‘The movement now on foot for 
the emancipation of women was anticipated by these spirits. 
Women were to become apostlesses and priestesses, and the 
world of males, as my author has it, was to look on in 
astonishment, without being able to resist the power with which 
these new defenders of the true faith were to fight for it all over 
the world, and in the end triumph.” 

I think Julia half suspected that he was poking fun at her, for 
she had joined to some extent in the movement of which he 
spoke—only, however, so far as to advocate the opening to 
women of certain professions and classes of occupation for 
which they are not unfitted by nature. In truth, she is too 
sensible to go the whole lengths of some of her sex in this. 
matter. 

“‘ Let us hope that in this and in all other matters the Clergy 
and the gentlemen in general will do their duty, without forcing 
us to come forward. But you must tell us how all this ended.” 

“‘ Of course it soon came across the ecclesiastical authorities. 


‘The Archbishop of Munich condemned the whole thing as full of 


deception, error, and folly, and as contrary to the doctrine of the 
Church. The authors of the movement were threatened with 
excommunication, and their followers declared rebels. The 
curious thing is that the spirits submitted after a fashion, 
though they went through the whole series of protests against 
the manner in which the sentence had been arrived at, ambiguous 
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retractations and explanations, appeals to the judgment of the 
Church—that is, they said, of a General Council or the Pope 
defining ex cathedra—which have always been the recourse of 
people who have been condemned by ecclesiastical authority, 
and do not wish either to submit or to cast aside altogether the 
character of Catholics. They wriggled under the sentence as if 
the spirits of the whole race of Jansenists had passed into their 
ranks. But the two mediums became silent. My author says 
that the spirit of Socrates was one of the most stubborn against 
the episcopal authority, but he declared at the last séance that the 
medium deserved high praise for her obedience, and that the 
spirits would leave off wrzting for the time being, though, in 
cases of great emergency, they would still speak. He went off, 
however, threatening terrible and conspicuous vengeance against 
the opponents of the movement. The publications in which the 
revelations were contained were afterwards examined at Rome, 
and placed on the Index. As far as appears, the thing gradually 
died out. The chief agents seem to have submitted more or less 
entirely to the authority of the Church, and if the spirits them- 
selves did not retract what they had said, at least they tried to 
explain it away, adducing a more orthodox interpretation than 
was obvious at first sight. I fear the laity and the ladies never 
took the matter up after all.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—A NEW PLEA FOR THE SPIRITS. 
“You ought to tell us, Charles,” I said, ‘*what conclusion you 
draw as to the general subject from the facts which you have 
been telling us about.” 

“T would rather leave others to draw conclusions, but I will 
say just what I think. I think it is useful for any one who desires 
to investigate the matter fully—though I confess that it appears 
to me to have its condemnation, for all Christians, written upon 
its very face—to have the opportunity of comparing the mani- 
festations and declarations of Spiritism at different times and 
places. If these supposed revelations are the work, conscious 
or unconscious, of the mediums themselves, then it is very 
natural that there should be one language held and one doctrine 
taught at Geneva, another language and another doctrine at 
Munich, others again in England, others in America, according 
to the various convictions or ideas of the several agents. You 
will observe how completely the Munich delusions chimed in 
with what might have been expected from good, pious, but 
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unbalanced and dreamy-minded girls, one of whom, at least, 
seems to have had that peculiar temperament which seems 
congenial to the development of phenomena of this kind. A 
remark of the same kind might be made as to the Geneva 
mediums, and I have little doubt that we might extend it to 
those of whom we hear so much in England; I mean we have 
just what might be expected. In some important points the 
mediums in different places contradict one another and diverge 
from one another, and the contradiction and the divergence are 
in exact harmony with the education and antecedent belief of the 
persons themselves and of the circles in which they move. This 
fact does not necessarily prove that the phenomena are to be 
attributed solely to the mediums. ‘The mediums represent the 
society in which they move. It is quite natural that, if there 
are invisible intelligences at work, they should modify their 
communications according to the opinions of those whom they 
use as instruments, and according to the prevalent ideas of those 
whom, through them, they address. But we cannot receive the 
truth of contradictory or divergent statements, and we cannot 
believe that a system which thus deals with truth as to some of 
the most important interests of mankind can have God for its 
author. The publications of Spiritism are numberless, and I do 
not profess to have read many of them. But I saw a letter the 
other day from one who has gone into the matter fully, and who 
is a fair witness, because he is inclined to favour the belief in the 
goodness of the movement—though his Catholic instincts keep 
him back in this—and he stated distinctly that every kind of 
religious opinion, and every form of Christianity, had been 
advocated by these spirits. The only explanation that the 
advocates of the system can give of this fact is the supposition that 
the spirits of the departed retain their views as to religion, good 
or bad, enlightened or ignorant, in the next world. If this be 
true, then they can teach us nothing. On the other hand, this 
supposition implies as its foundation something very like a 
contradiction to the Christian doctrine as to the one true 
religion, and as to the state of departed souls. Its tendency to 
encourage indifferentism, and to put all religions on an equality, 
is plain and direct. It points, in fact, to a new comprehensive 
but very indefinite religion, if religion it can be called. This is 
the only fair conclusion to be formed by those who accept 
spiritism generally, if they do not throw overboard their own 
witnesses. If people choose to adhere to the teaching of one 
particular set of manifestations, as those at Geneva or those at 
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Munich, then they have to account for the phenomena and 
revelations of all the other sets. They become a mere sect of 
Spiritists, at war with the others. 

“Then, again, I think the facts which I have just now 
mentioned go far to answer the argument which you, Julia, 
have used about the good effects which have here and there 
followed from the manifestations of Spiritism. You see that at 
Munich there was a great religious development, and many 
persons were actually brought back to a Christian course after 
years of bad living. ‘This in no way proves the good tendency 
of the whole system. The piety and morality may have been 
delusive and hypocritical, but it is not necessary to think this. 
That part of the movement was essential in order to give it credit 
with those whom it was meant to influence, just as the asceticism 
and devotion shown by heresiarchs, ancient and modern, is neces- 
sary for their position. In such cases the powers of evil, if they 
are at the bottom of these things, may well wish to bring about 
such results. | Of course they have not the grace of God at their 
command, and without the grace of God all this frequentation of 
the Sacraments and conversion from bad lives must have been a 
sham. But all things serve God, even His enemies, and if they 
witness to the truth of the invisible world and of a future state for 
their own purposes, He may send His grace to act upon that 
foundation of truth, for it belongs to Him, and that grace may 
work great conversions in despite and to the dismay of His foes. 
Some ‘ancient writers tell us that Satan stirred up the evil passions 
of the Chief Priests against our Lord, in order to bring about 
His murder, but that at a certain point of the Passion he was 
frightened at his own work, and began to fear lest the death of 
Christ should turn out to be the promised redemption of the 
world. Then, they say, he tried to stop the course of events by 
frightening Pilate’s wife, but was unable to succeed. He could 
set evil afoot, but he could not stem the tide of human passion 
from flowing on to its natural issue. So it may be if he ever uses 
good and truth for his own purposes, as he must do in the 
invention of any form of error which is to deceive mankind. He 
may preach half a truth, and not be allowed to prevent the rest 
from following. This is the answer which I should give to the 
argument from the good which has apparently flowed, in some 
particular cases, from the proof of the existence of an invisible 
world afforded by Spiritism, if it were to be assumed as certain 
that the good has been genuine and permanent, which some 
people, I think, would deny.” 
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“There are some Spiritists,” said Towan Moore, “if I under- 
stand them rightly, who shrink altogether from the supposition 
that they can accept anything that is hostile to Christianity, 
properly understood. I am not arguing for my own opinion, but 
for theirs, as well as I comprehend it. They ask, whether there 
is not room in the Christian system for new modifications of 
opinion as to such points as the state of departed souls? They 
would say, I suppose, that after all, it may be questioned whether 
these manifestations contradict Scripture. There are so many 
points as to which we have come to see that what we thought was 
in Opposition to the written Word is not so in reality. Not so 
very long ago it was thought that the Copernican system contra- 
dicted Scripture, and Galileo was condemned in consequence : 
now it turns out that Scripture and the motion of the earth are 
quite in harmony. Then, within a much smaller interval of time 
from our own, it was thought that the world was created in six 
days: now your own theologians are writing books to reconcile 
geology and revelation. It used to be believed that the Flood 
was universal, and that it destroyed every living thing in the 
world except those that were in the ark with Noah. Now I fancy 
that is given up too, and people among yourselves think that the 
Flood was universal only as to the race of man, which had not at 
that time spread over the whole globe. It is quite conceivable 
that discoveries of the same kind may be made as to the supposed 
unity of origin of the human race, and notably, I suppose, as to 
the antiquity of man upon the earth. In those former cases, at 
least, the progress of science has lifted a veil which hung over a 
large department of ascertainable knowledge, the existence of 
which was not suspected before, and those who contend for the 
unerring accuracy of Scripture have been obliged—I don’t find 
fault with them—to acknowledge, not that Scripture was mistaken, 
but that it had been misunderstood. They don’t deny the new 
facts, but they use them, in fact, as commentaries on Scripture ; 
and as far as the facts are certain, they are commentaries written 
by the author of Scripture. There were, in fact, gaps and 
omissions in the Scriptural statements which no one suspected, 
and Scripture was in consequence thought to deny what it did not 
deny. Is not this a tolerably fair statement of facts?” 

“On the whole, I do not see any reason to object to it,” said 
Kingshill, “at least as to what you have said about the motion of 
the earth, or the Creation, or the Flood. As to the antiquity of 
man, we are as yet unable to admit the scientific statements as 
certain, the evidence has not yet stood the test of sifting and 
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examination, but in principle, no doubt, what you say is right. 
But I don’t see what this has to do with our subject.” 

“T am arguing the case as I find it,” said Towan Moore. 
“* May we not say as there was room in the Christian system for 
an increase of knowledge as to the formation and arrangement of 
the material universe, as to the history of the earth, and the like, 
so also may there be room for an increase of knowledge as to the 
world of spirits? And may it not be expected that, as in the 
cases I have mentioned, the first dawn of increased knowledge 
seemed to expose flaws in the Scriptural statements which were 
afterwards discovered to be no flaws at all, so the beginnings of a 
fuller revelation of the state of the departed may seem to be 
contrary to the Christian faith, and yet in the end may turn out 
not to be opposed to it?” 

“No doubt,” said Kingshill, “the case you suppose is possible 
in the abstract. There may be many ranges of knowledge at 
present hidden from our eyes, which will be opened to us in the 
next world, and among these may be, indeed must be, very much 
that relates to the conditions of spiritual existence in the case of 
those who have gone before us beyond the grave. No one will 
deny that. No Christian as I conceive, certainly no Catholic, will 
deny another thing, namely, that although we may then gain an 
immense addition to our knowledge on the points of which we are 
speaking, that addition will only fill up the outlines which we 
have already revealed to us, and will not go beyond them, or 
contradict them. I mean, for instance, we shall know how and 
in what manner and in what particulars the blessed are happy, 
and the lost miserable, we shall know the nature and conditions 
of the life of Angels, and so on, but all this will be at least in 
harmony with what we already know as to their probation and 
confirmation in grace, and as to the blessedness or misery of the 
saved or of the lost. But these are subjects as to which it 
seems as if we were meant to be left in ignorance now, and a new 
revelation, supplementary to Christianity, is utterly out of the 
question. On Christian grounds I think it is very remarkable how 
little is said in Scripture about those things which it is of no use 
to us to know at present. Surely there are certain hidden things 
of God into which we are distinctly forbidden to pry, and the 
conditions of the spiritual world seem to form one of these 
subjects. So that I should be inclined to object at once to the 
idea of a great revelation on such matters, and much more to any 
particular system claiming to be such a revelation which con- 
tradicted so distinctly the Christian truth.” 
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“ But,” said Towan Moore, “may not the Spiritualists answer 
you very fairly on both those points? As to the idea of new 
disclosures, what is the wonderful progress of our knowledge as to 
the physical universe but a new disclosure? and as to the contra- 
diction to the Christian faith, what have the discoveries of 
astronomers, geologists, and palzontologists been thought to be 
but such a contradiction ?” 

“T think,” replied Kingshill, “that there is the widest possible 
distinction between the discovery, by natural means and by 
intellectual and experimental industry, of what we call the secrets 
of nature, which discovery is man’s own work, and, as far as it is 
real, can and must be tested by reason and logic in its every 
detail, and on the other hand, the revelation of a whole system on 
matters utterly beyond our natural powers of observation or 
knowledge, resting upon nothing whatever but the assertion of 
spirits—if such they are—whom we have no reason or command 
to trust, who accredit themselves to us by nothing but by feats 
which we know to be perfectly within the power of devils to 
perform. The promulgation of such systems has been the 
characteristic of heretics and fanatics, deluded or deluders, 
from the days of Simon Magus to those of Swedenborg and 
Joe Smith. This being the case, a Christian mind meets them 
with strong and just prejudices against them. This it is fair 
to say, even if they do not contradict the facts of Christianity. 
But further, it is surely preposterous to compare the discrepancies 
between the doctrine of Spiritism, taken generally, and the 
Christian belief, to the difference between the several inter- 
pretations of certain expressions of Scripture about the physical 
universe and its history which have prevailed before and after the 
great discoveries of modern natural philosophy. The interpre- 
tation as to these latter points which prevailed before Copernicus 
and Galileo, prevailed because of the dominant philosophy, 
not on account of the words of Scripture. If Copernicism had 
always been in possession, no one would ever have found a 
difficulty in the Scripture expressions. The subject-matter was 
not one on which Scripture spoke directly, but only by the way- 
On the other hand, certain truths about the spiritual world belong 
directly and immediately to the subject-matter of revelation, and 
you must discard that entirely if you accept the teaching of the 
spirits. I do not see how the direct and irreconcilable difference 
can be denied or bridged over. Your argument sounds plausible 
as long as you confine yourself to generalities: but when you 
come to particulars you will find there is an unquestionable 
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antagonism between the two doctrines. I don’t think that 
Spiritists themselves deny this, and so they must decline your aid. 
Those of whom you speak are not thorough-going disciples—they 
are only half-initiated, as it were. I understand that notwithstand- 
ing the great diversities among the spirits themselves in different 
countries and at different times, two Christian doctrines at least 
are universally denied by those who follow the teaching of 
Spiritism. The first of these is the separation of mankind at 
death into two classes, the saved and the lost, the one to be 
blessed for ever with God in Heaven, the other to be miserable 
for ever in banishment from Him ; and the second is the exist- 
ence of Satan and of his fallen angels, whose occupation it is to 
thwart the glory of God and hinder the salvation of men. These 
doctrines are witnessed to by the whole of Scripture, and are 
essential and integral portions of the Christian creed. Those who 
believe what these spirits say, must deny these doctrines, those 
who believe these doctrines to be revealed of God must think the 
teaching of the spirits false, and therefore the work, ultimately, 
of the father of lies. I don’t mean that there are no other points 
of contradiction, but these two are enough for us, and they are 
points on which you and I, Anglican and Catholic, are alike 
agreed. There is much in the spirit which is practically encou- 
raged by the new system which I must dislike more than you do, 
the dependence on private reason, the opposition to authority, the 
hatred of what is called sacerdotalism and dogmatic religion in 
general. But on these other points we can have no other reason 
for not thinking alike. But here is Don Venanzio come in at the 
nick of time to interrupt me in my usufpation of the office of 
theological teacher.” 

Don Venanzio had just stepped into the room from the conser- 
vatory which connected one of the windows of the library with 
those of the drawing-room. He had come to confer with 
Gertrude upon some question of charity in the village, and not 
finding her in the drawing-room, had made his way into the 
library, where he had heard voices. He was well known to the 
Towan Moores, and greeted them warmly. We soon fastened 
upon him to answer our questions, and our Protestant friends 
seemed inclined to listen to him with as much deference as 
ourselves. 
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CHAPTER XV.—WHAT SAITH THE SCRIPTURE? 


I must not weary my readers by relating every word that passed 
that afternoon in the library at Lydney Lodge with regard to the 
question of Spiritism. In any conversational discussion there is a 
good deal of repetition, and when we found Don Venanzio ready 
to listen to us, we had to bring him up to that stage of the 
argument which had been reached before he appeared on the 
scene. I was, however, surprised by the simple undoubting 
manner in which he dealt with the matter. He rejected the © 
idea of the possibility of there being good at the bottom of the 
manifestations with as near an approach to scorn as he is capable 
of exhibiting, though he seemed somewhat on his guard, on 
account of the presence of the Towan Moores, as to whose 
views on the matter he evidently did not feel sure. But it 
hardly seemed to occur to him as possible that Catholics could 
have anything to do with things of this kind. His knowledge 
of the facts was chiefly derived from a number of books which 
have been published on the subject in France, but the pheno- 
mena of the English séances did not seem at all unfamiliar to him. 
Charles made me give him a sort of report on my studies during 
the morning, and I dwelt particularly on the one or two points 
in which the spirits seemed to have most clearly contradicted 
Catholic doctrine. 

“The Wise Man tells us that there is nothing new under the 
sun,” said the Padre, ‘and certainly this Spiritism is no exception 
to the truth of his saying. It’s as old as the world, and we ought 
to know it pretty well by this time. However, let us proceed 
fairly to our conclusion. I suppose, Signor Moore, we should be 
doing no great injustice to these manifestations if we were to 
apply to them the same rules which are applied by the Church 
and by her Ministers to the preternatural communications, visions, 
and the like, of which, as you may know, the lives of some of the 
Saints are full ?” 

“T suppose that would be quite fair.” 

‘* Well, it may perhaps be new to you to be told that all these 
things are looked upon with extreme jealousy and suspicion. 
Perhaps you may have read the life of St. Teresa ?” 

“Ves ; my wife is very fond of it.” 

“*You have there an instance of the suspiciousness of which 
I speak. Her visions and preternatural communications were 
genuine, and they issued in great spiritual benefit to her soul, and 
yet she herself, and many of the most enlightened ecclesiastics of 
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her time, felt alarmed lest there should be delusion. The alarm 
was quite justified, not only by the frequently dangerous character 
of such phenomena, but by the fact that there had been quite 
recently startling instances of delusion and of actual imposture, 
such as must always, as it appears, exist by the side of real and 
true spiritual communications. ‘There seem always to be in the 
Church instances of divine “ mysticism,” if I may use the word 
by which these things are known to theologians, and always, by 
the side of these, instances of diabolic mysticism. In many cases 
—I remember one such in particular, which made a good deal of 
noise in Rome about fourteen or fifteen years ago—the person 
who was chiefly concerned in the phenomena is more than half 
innocent, deluded, but not altogether free from the blame of 
deception. But the Church and her authorities seem to act 
fearlessly on the principle that these things are to be mistrusted 
until they are proved unequivocally to be from God: they are 
disregarded, discouraged, made light of, hindered, forbidden, 
without scruple, and then, when they prove themselves by their 
effects to be genuine and divine, they are not, after all, made 
much of. People are not encouraged to run after them or to be 
curious about them. You all know the old anecdote of St. Louis, 
when he was told that our Lord was visible in the form of a 
beautiful Child in a consecrated Host. We have the faith to 
teach us the unseen, and, as it was said of old—‘ Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and have believed.’ ” 

“ But,” said Towan Moore, “ may we not thus reject or deprive 
ourselves of some great spiritual benefit, if these things are real?” 

“JT am not saying,” said Don VenanZio, “that such things as 
the communications made to the Saints are of no value to them- 
selves or to the Church, but only that the attitude of caution, and 
even of suspicion, is the Catholic attitude with regard to them in 
the first case, and that in the second, put them as high as you 
may, they belong to the class of charismata of which St. Paul says 
that they may be without charity, and, if without charity, are 
worth nothing. This is but the first step in the argument, and in 
itself most important. St. Paul himself had very wonderful 
preternatural gifts and visitations, he was caughi up inio the ihird 
heaven, and no doubt, saw a great deal of what modern people 
would call the world of spirits: but instead of communicating 
these things, he speaks of them as ‘secret words, which it is not 
lawful to man to utter,’ whereas the mediums of modern times 
seem to talk of them very freely. Again, in that same passage to 
which I have referred, he adds that there was danger lest he 
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should be puffed up by vanity on account of the greatness of 
these revelations, and so that trial or cross, which he calls the 
‘sting of the flesh,’ was given to him to afflict him. I suppose 
there is the same danger with others as with St. Paul. Certainly, 
if a person, who has or seems to have any knowledge of these 
preternatural things, in himself or in others, is found to be filled 
with vanity or curiosity about them, or if we see people running 
after them, talking about them, collecting them, and the like, we 
are inclined to tie such persons down severely to the discharge of 
practical duties, and to fear almost any moral evil from the excite- 
ment, restlessness, and want of balance which naturally follow 
from such occupation of the mind. The idea of such things being 
made a sort of exhibition of is quite enough to condemn them. 
But now we must go a step further, and remind you of another 
text of St. Paul, which, however, has probably already occurred to 
you. Let there be no signs of delusion in the moral aspect, so to 
speak, of phenomena of this class, let the persons concerned in 
them be good, pious, humble, retiring, as desirous to hide them- 
selves as some of the modern mediums are the reverse—still, if 
there come into the subject-matter of the revelation the slightest 

divergence from or contradiction of the doctrine of the Gospel, 
then the revelations stand at once branded as false, and, if 
once connected with anything more than human in character, as 
diabolical. For, the Apostle says, ‘though an Angel from Heaven 
preach a Gospel unto you besides that which we have preached 
to you, let him be anathema.’ Now what are we to say as to the 
Christian doctrine about the good and the bad, in this world and 
in the next, as to the judgment that is irrevocably passed on the 
i soul, the moment it leaves the body, by our Lord, as to the sepa- 
ration of the saved from the lost, the sheep from the goats, as to 
eternal punishments and eternal rewards, as to the fires of hell 
prepared for the devil and his angels, and a number of other such 
points, when compared with the doctrine of these spirits? Is it 
not clear that here we have another Gospel? and are not these 
points of immense practical importance for the daily life of 
Christians? Is not the forgetfulness of them the active cause of 
the ruin of thousands of souls, and is it not the commonest and 
most obvious device of the Evil One to try to establish that 
practical forgetfulness on a permanent basis of opinion, by 
removing from the speculative creed of Christians what he is 
already too successful in inducing them to discard as motives of 
conduct and truths by which their actions are ruled ? What is it 
all, but a repetition of the old lie with which he was successful at 
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the beginning, ‘No, you shall not die the death’—of body and 
of soul?” 

“T must say, that to my mind,” said Towan Moore, “ the 
practical’ importance of the truths of which you speak, Signor 
Venanzio, is so very paramount as adding the necessary sanction 
to the voice of conscience which is the one guide of men which 
seems in every case to point unerringly in the direction of right, 
that I have always felt inclined to turn away from Spiritism on 
this very account, that it seems to me practically to teach, as you 
say, another Gospel—for I take the Gospel to be not only a set of 
precepts, but also a system by which these precepts are enforced 
upon the conscience. I think that if I believed what the spirits tell 
their disciples, with more or less of uniformity, then Heaven and 
hell, the thought of the night when no man can work, the obliga- 
tion of having our accounts, as it were, made up before we die, 
the necessity of watchfulness, the misery of being like the 
foolish virgins, the memory of the Judge standing at the door, or 
coming as a thief in the night, and of the inexorable justice with 
which He will render to every man according to his deeds, and 
the eternal separations that will follow on His coming—all these 
would be lost to me, practically, as supports to my conscience 
and motives for doing good and avoiding evil. It is, or rather it 
may be supposed to be, all very well as long as the belief in these 
manifestations is confined to educated and refined persons, who 
shun vice—if, indeed, they do shun vice, which has to be 
proved—on account of its own deformity. But if the teaching 
were to become popular, we should see it lead to results utterly 
destructive of morality, not to speak of religion. But I am bound 
to say, that there are some who do not take this view of the moral 
mischief of Spiritualistic teaching. They ask—and I had been 
urging their views when you came in—whether there is not room 
in the Christian system for a modification of our notions as to 
the teaching of revelation on some of the points concerning 
which the spirits have been most explicit ?” 

“T think, Signor Moore,” replied the Padre, “that you have 
given very good reasons for the opinion which you yourself hold. 
Perhaps I should add others—for truths of faith are as dear to 
me, as such, as are motives and sanctions of right conduct. But 
I will take what you have said as the basis of my answer to the 
further question which you have mentioned as raised by others. 
I suppose we may agree, so far, that we cannot admit of any 
modification of our ‘views,’ so to speak, as to the world of 
spirits, which would interfere with the certainty with which the 
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Christian says to himself, ‘When I die, I shall be judged 
according to what I have done in this life, and I shall be 
eternally happy or eternally miserable by the issue of that judg- 
ment.’ A ‘modification’ implies some such partial change in 
that which is modified as still leaves it substantially what it was 
before. It does not mean an entire destruction of it, and a 
substitution of something new.” © 

“You remember, Towan,” said Kingshill, “how they laughed 
at Oxford in your time at our good friend Longcloth, who had 
circulated a private pamphlet recommending a ‘ League for the 
promotion of Holy Celibacy,’ and then had to declare that he 
had been led to adopt ‘modified’ views on the subject since he 
had met the lady whom he afterwards married? We have to be 
on our guard against such ‘modification’ in the case before us, 
perhaps.” 

“Poor old Longcloth!” said Towan Moore. ‘He has done 
very well ever since, though: his second thoughts were much 
better for him than his first. He has turned out a very useful 
fellow, and has never committed himself to extremes of any kind 
—except an extremely nice wife and a very large family. But, as 
you say, we mustn’t allow of ‘modifications’ of that kind. In 
answer to your question, Signor Venanzio, I adopt your state- 
ment. Anything that shakes the certainty and authority of the 
truth you name, I hold to be ‘another Gospel.’ But we must 
not forget that the truth about the existence and influence of evil 
angels is quite as much denied as that which you have mentioned.” 

“There are a great number of Christian truths, in reality, 
denied by Spiritism—more perhaps than you have any notion 
of—but one is enough for an argument. Now, taking the 
ordinary ‘views’ of Christians, if we are to speak in such 
language, and imagining the ‘modifications’ that would be neces- 
sary to bring them into harmony with Spiritism, let us see what 
would be the result. Should we be able to retain our idea that 
the present life is, in the strictest sense, a state of probation 
which terminates at death ?” 

**T do not see that we could.” 

“Should we be able to preserve our ideas as to the next world, 
that its eternal happiness or misery depends entirely upon what is 
done by us here?” 

“We must give up this, also, because there is said by the 
spirits to be a contest going on there as here, and that we may 
be gradually purified and advanced there in proportion to our 
exertions.” 
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“ And as to our ideas of the eternal misery of wilful impenitent 
sinners ?” 

“Well, I fear that that also would have to be modified. I fear 
that our Christian doctrine of probation, rewards, and punish- 
ments, would come off rather badly under all these modifications. 
I suppose, in fact, the people I speak of mean that there may 
perhaps be classes of spirits and spheres of life and action for 
them as to which we are at present uninformed.” 

“But then, you see,” said Don Venanzio, ‘these particular 
spirits always take care to assure us that they have been men and 
women like ourselves. Unless they are such, they lie. If they 
are lying spirits, they must be the enemies of God. I think, 
however, that we are pretty well agreed that, for practical 
purposes, Spiritism is a ‘new Gospel,’ at all events, for us. As 
such, we must reject it as evil—and, if evil, as diabolical.” 

“T see no hole in the argument,” said Towan Moore. 

“But now,” said Charles Kingshill, “suppose we were not 
certain of this, can you give us any clear guidance as to the line 
of conduct which we ought to pursue concerning such matters ?” 

“We must speak now,” said Don Venanzio, “as our two 
friends are here with us, without reference to the direct pro- 
nouncements of Church authority on the matter. Putting those 
aside, in order to have an argument which will suit Anglicans as 
well as Catholics, we may reason thus. I said at first that this 
thing was an instance of the truth of the saying, that there is 
nothing new under the sun. The fact is, that devilry has always 
been active in the world, it has always been proscribed by 
God —and the prohibition has extended to everything like 
divination and consultation of the dead. Satan and his angels 
have never shrunk from giving up whatever gain might come 
to their cause by the acknowledgment among men of an 
unseen world of spirits, for the sake of getting them to enter 
into communication with themselves, to seek to find out secrets 
from them, and ultimately to worship them—the more impurely 
the better for their purpose. This is the history, more or 
less, of the whole of heathenism, as far as it was their work; 
but I am not to go into that to-day. On the other hand, God 
has from the beginning forbidden this intercourse, even by 
positive precept. Let it be that the devils sometimes said the 
truth, as they did in our Lord’s presence, when He had to forbid 
them to bear witness to Him, or ag that medium mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles did when she bore witness to the mission 
of St. Paul and his companion. Truth was too holy to be testified 
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to by them, or at all events, they were not to be listened to. It 
was one of the abominations of the old heathens to consult 
divining spirits and the dead. How very strong are the words 
of Moses in Deuteronomy!” He took up a Bible, and found the 
place. “‘ When thou art come unto the land which the Lord thy 
God shall give thee, beware lest thou have a mind to imitate the 
abominations of those nations. Neither let there be found any 
among you that shall expiate his son or his daughter, making 
them to pass through the fire, or that consulteth soothsayers, or 
observeth dreams and omens, neither let there be any wizard, 
nor charmer, nor any one that consulteth pythonic spirits, 
or fortune-tellers, or that seeketh the truth from the dead. 
For the Lord abhorreth all these things, and for these abomi- 
nations He will destroy them at thy coming.’ I believe it 
would be perfectly possible to trace the history of necromancy 
down from the earliest times, to prove that it has always 
lingered in certain sects and among other relics of pagan 
superstition, and to connect its present manifestations with its 
former developments. Spiritism is simply a form of necromancy 
put forward by the restless enemies of mankind for the delusion of 
the nineteenth century. It is condemned at once by the false- 
hoods which it endeavours to insinuate ; but if it had not gone so 
far as this, it would be abominable in itself, and as such, to be 
shunned and fled from by all faithful Christians.” 

“Well, Padre,” said Lloyd, “if it’s not trickery it’s what you 
say. But you’ve brought the sunshine with you as well as all your 
theology, and I hope we may still have a walk on some dry part 
of the downs.” 

There was a clear couple of hours of fine weather before 
evening, and we availed ourselves of it eagerly. Julia began to 
protest that she had imposed her company on us for the night 
under false pretences, but we would not let her off. In the 
evening she made us play at a sort of game which she had 
invented—we drew lots, and in the order in which our numbers 
came out we had each to tell a story or read some interesting 
communication. Perhaps my readers may not be so grateful to 
her, for that evening’s work certainly set me upon the composition 
of a tale of which they are—so my friend the Editor says—to 
make the acquaintance. But I shall introduce it by an account 
of some of the stories that we had that evening at Lydney. 


Father Gaset’s “Pia Hilarfa.” 


—_—>-- 


WE have lately drawn attention to the great number of 
Latin writers of various kinds who were to be found in 
France two centuries or so ago, and a further notice on the 
general subject will be found in a later page of our present 
number. We propose in the following article to deal with 
a single notable member of the poetic confraternity, who 
certainly deserves on many accounts to be rescued from 
oblivion. Father Angelin Gazet, a French Jesuit, wrote in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. He composed his 
Pia Hilaria as a set-off to the licentious jeux d’esprit of 
the day. His work is a collection of stories drawn from 
religious legendary sources, and told in sprightly verse. 
His themes vary from that of the poem we have selected 
for translation, to that of the “Corvus anathemate per- 
cussus,” who is none other than our old friend “the 
Jackdaw of Rheims” of Ingoldsby fame. In fact our 
author rings all the changes of religious mirth from the 
playful pathos of the one poem to the broad humour of 
the other. ‘ 

It is not too much to say that he never degenerates 
either into sentimentalism or into coarseness. When he is 
merriest he does not cease to be religious, whilst his 
gravest strains are always sprightly and cheerful. But he 
wrote in Latin, and people will not look out jokes in a 
dictionary, and when the Pza Hi/aria was translated into 
French, the growing taste of the day was inclined to 
regard its religious element, according to the temper of the 
individual, either as a restraint or as a profanation. The 
Jansenists, very Puritans as they were, pulled long faces at 
the merry little volume, and professed to be more scanda- 
lised by it than by the indecencies which it was intended 
to counteract ; and the gay wits of the French Court were 
instinctively severe upon an author who would fain have 
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even his jokes contribute “ad majorem Dei gloriam.” 
However, we live in days when taste is more genial, and, we 
venture to think, more philosophical, when if we are not 
ourselves merry with the merriment of the olden times— 


Halb Kinderspiele 
Halb Gott in Herzen—* 


we are at no loss to justify the combination. Mirth and 
pathos, reverence and freedom, are acknowledged to be 
near neighbours, with numerous points of contact—and 
laughter, the most congenial of our many humours, 
is no longer obliged to carry his cap and bells into the 
servants’ hall, or even to confine his energies within the 
narrow compass of a comic interlude, but is allowed to 
throw a natural and effective light upon the gravest 
concerns of life’s great tragic drama. 

Father Gazet might well have chosen for his motto these 
introductory lines to one of the prettiest of his poems— 


Mihi rotundus et teres candor placet ; 
Esto aliquid illi ruris et silva foret, 
Foret et minutz floccus impudentiz. 


If we not unfrequently meet with harsh rhythm and words 
of barbarous origin, we must recollect that the character of 
his subjects was essentially unclassical, and their require- 
ments too multiform for anything but an excessively 
ample vocabulary. Whatever may be thought of Father 
Gazet’s shortcomings in this respect, we must confess that 
he often surprises us by his exquisite descriptions both of 
external nature and human feelings, and that, with all his 
quaint conceits, he is pre-eminently natural. We will give 
a few specimens from some of the most characteristic of 
his poenis. 
Here is one in the very spirit of the Fioretti di San 

Francesco— 

Propinqua ficui cella Francisci fuit ; 

Cicada ficum mane fore insederat ; 

Canebat (ut sic efferam) cicadité. 

An ore, an ala, nescio ; stridor fuit. 


* Half children’s play, 
Half God’s indwelling. 
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Et hauriebat é fenestell4 sonum 
Franciscus aure perlubente, sat sciens, 
Quam sit reips4 Magnus in parvis Deus. 


At the Saint’s bidding, the insect lights upon his finger, 
whilst an eager chorus of its relatives and friends gather 
round upon the neighbouring boughs and blades of grass— 


Pars é propinquis graminum subselliis, 
Pars é fruticibus, arborumque brachiis. 


The Saint proposes as their theme the glory of God— 


Materia juvit, juvit ipsum pulpitum 

Digitus beati, 
and the merry insect sings till it sings itself hoarse in 
ptaise of the beauty and perfection which the Godhead 


had given it— 
Alas volucres ventilans, et osculum 3 


Pandens bisulcum, motitansque cruscula, 
Facta est Tonantis in sua vernacula 

Encomiastes, dum sui corpusculi i 
Memorare ccepit principem auctorem Deum. 


Here is another of a decidedly “Ingoldsby” type. 
St. Dominic is seated quietly in his cell “pia scribens,’ 
when “per caminum labitur demunculus,” and in monkey | 
guise, after having executed a variety of capers, proceeds | 
to take yet more offensive liberties— 


Et vellicasset impudentiusculus | 
Vestem Dominici pellubens, mosset loco 
Avidus sedile, lumen extinxet, libros 
Dedisset Euris ludibria ; Timor vetat, 
Vetatque, czelo freta, Divi sanctitas. 

Bis, vestis oram proximé, duxit manum, i 
Bis et reduxit ; ter sedile nisus est 
Succutere, ter renisus exiliit retrd. 


The Saint none the less calmly continues “pia scribens,” 
and the imp’s fun becomes more fast and furious— 
De ventre tumido molle tympanum creat, 


De nare bifida tibiam, mox cum su& 
Tripudiat umbr& Satyricé ac Ionicé. 


At last, upon his jumping on the table, the Saint quietly 
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puts his taper into his hand and obliges him to hold it 

until all the letters are sealed and the taper has burnt 

down into his hand, to his great anguish and confusion. 
The theft of the “ Jackdaw,” who, by the way, becomes 

a raven in Father Gazet’s hands, is thus described— 


Manus lavandas annulo dearmarat 
Pransurus abbas ; hunc bolum trifur corvus, 
Simulatus aliud, intuetur et raptat, 

Suique defert in triclinium nidi, 

Operitque paleis. Prasul inde sepostum 
Abesse cernens annulum, dies totos 
Noctesque furem suspicatus incassum, 
Jubet in rapacem, quisquis ille sit, tandem 
Anathema dirum a Curione librari. 


The curse at once begins to work, and every ailment of 
which fowl-kind is susceptible besets at once the unhappy 
culprit ; and he who had hitherto poked fun with impunity 
at all his neighbours becomes the universal laughing-stock, 
and literally has not a word to throw at a dog, until the 
ring is restored and the curse removed. There is a slightly 
apologetic tone perceptible in the “Corvus,” as though the 
good Father were half afraid lest people should accuse him 
of trifling with the thunders of the Church, which certainly 
detracts from the divect humour of the piece. 

We may give as another specimen an amusing skit upon 
the popular charge that the Jesuits were at the bottom of 
everything, and we recommend it to the consideration of 
our “Roman Correspondents.” It is introduced as the 
moral to one of his stories, and is partly in the form of a 
quotation from another author— 


Mirum (ut facetus nuper auctor edidit) 
Mirum est ; fuere noxii, antequam forent. 
Hoc sensit orbis, in suis cunis jacens 

Ad usque canos, quos adultus nunc gerit. 
Pomum marito Jesuitis credulo 

Porrexit Eva Jesuitis credula. 

Cainus olim fratris in caput dedit 
Mandibulam aselli: Jesuitae suaserant. 
Hisce lapicidis atque czmentariis 
Propinqua Lunz pzene erat turris Babel. 
Suo Absalomus struxit insidias patri, 
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Et hic Uriz jusserat necem strui. 

Quis nescit unde? et fluxit inclementia 
Huic Jezabelis et Manasse, queis erant 

A pedibus, a cubiculis, ab auribus. 
Tandem magistrum vendidit Judas suum : 
Ne dubita, id actum est hisce consultoribus. 
Hec ille conscripsit joco; dic serid: 

Si quid odiosi (seu bonum seu sit malum) 
Alicubi factum est, Jesuitze fecerint. 

Si quem nefanda dextra Regem sustulit, 
Dixerit in aurem Jesuita quispiam 
Crimina fatenti parricidz, Fortiter 
Feliciterque confodito, felix eris. 

Si quid Senatus duriusculum jubet, 

Esto, integrandis moribus probis bonum ; 
Id ab officina prodiit Jesuitica. 

Si liber ab illis prodeat in auras, cui 
Unum insit alpha ventre grandiusculo, 
Vel iota curvo, seu quid errati levis 
Protinus in illum fulmina et volumina. 
At si quid operum, que solent, illustrius 
Superfim favore fecerint, infra omnia 

Id elevatur, vellicatur, ambitis 

Et mentis atrz vel sinistree carpitur. 


One poem we have been tempted to translate at length, 
and with this we must conclude our attempt to introduce 
Father Gazet to modern notice. We have placed Latin 
and English side by side on the following pages :— 
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PUERI DUO CUM JESU PUERO JENTANT. 


In Santareno Lusitaniz solo, 

Bernardus olim Dominici é ccetu fuit, 

Vir, si quis illos inter, integerrimus. 

Is puerulorum par docile, blandum, innocens 
Jam pia docebat capita, jam mores probos, 
Et cultiorum litterarum exordia, 

Sed et ministros esse ter sanctz Rei. 

Jussi a magistro stare, jussi flectere 

Oculos in aram fixi, et aures in sacra 
Responsa vigiles esse, dum Mystes facit, 

| Modestiores ipsa erant modestia. 

| Haud ut mei subinde discipuli solent, 

| Qui, si vel atomus medius zdem pervolet, 

Si musca pulset sibilo templi fores, 
| 


Huc animum et oculum et ora vertunt illicd. 

Sacris peractis, a magistro fas erat, 
Famem ut levarent, in propinquum tendere 

Pueris sacellum cum canistro, quod sua 

Utrique mater, mane primo, farserat 

| Pomo, vel uvis, caseove, ficubusve, 

Et pane dulciario: nec defuit 

| His tenue villum, plurima dilutum aqua 

In ventriosis conditum cucurbitis. 

Ergo in sedili considere ligneo, 

Et bene cibo, bene potui adprecarier, 

Suamque partiri alter alteri dapem ; 

Et que premebat, ut fugaretur sitis, 

i Bombos vicissim haurire de lagunculis. 

Jam sep? id epuli struxerant eodem loci, 

Ubi cra stabat pervetus, et ara super 

Haud indecora statua Magne Virginis, 

Solio sedentis arduo, cujus Puer 

Molli recumbens in sinu, emissitio 

Spectabat oculo ferculum jentantium. 

Hunc penitus esurire jurasses probe. 

; Non esuribat? En tibi cum parvuli 

Solita fruuntur corbulz annona, sinum 

Expandit icon Mater; icon Filius 

Molliter in aram in humum deinde labitur, 

Adit et salute hos donat adventoria. 

Olli redonant, nec rogati, protinus 
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TWO CHILDREN BREAKFAST WITH THE CHILD JESUs. 


In Santarene, a town of Portugal, 

There dwelt one Bernard, a Dominican, 

The holiest of a holy brotherhood. 

Two little boys it was his wont to teach, 

A gentle pair, docile and innocent. 

He taught them morsels from the Holy Writ, 
Small grammar tasks and good behaviour, 

And eke to serve at the thrice holy Mass. 

They, as their master bade, would stand or kneel, 
With eyes unwandering and with ears intent, 
Nor ever slipped they answering the Priest. 

They were as modest as they well might be, 

Not like my boys, whose slack attention flags, 
Catching at every straw and every fly 

That buzzes to and fro about the church. 

When Mass was over, at their master’s word 

Into a neighbouring chapel they withdrew 

To eat the breakfast which they brought from home. 
Each had a basket by his mother crammed 

With apples, grapes, or cheese or mellow figs, 
And toothsome bread ; nor was there wanting wine, 
Such as it was—more water though than wine— 
Stored in their bottles of the bellying gourd. 
There on a wooden bench they sat them down, 
And having said, as well they knew, their grace, 
Would share with one another each his store, 
And turn and turn about would quench his thirst 
At his companion’s bottle or his own. 

Full often had they feasted in that place, 

Where stood an ancient altar, and above 

A comely statue of the Virgin Queen. 

Upon a lofty throne our Lady sat, 

Her Child upon her lap, from whence He cast 
An eager look, which seemed to ask for food, 

To where the children feasted. One might swear 
He really hungered—did He not? for, lo, 

From out His Mother’s opening arms He slips, 
First on the altar, then upon the ground. 

And coming close, bids them a kind good-morrow. 
Good-morrow they, then eagerly they press 

The new-come Stranger to sit down with them, 
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Novo propinant advenz ; pomum et nuces 
Et cerasa et uvas porrigunt larga manu ; 
Excipit Jesus dona lato supparo, 

Nec refugit esitare cum pueris Puer, 

Et quid lagena ferret experirier. 

Demum canistro vacuo et expuncta fame, 
Valedicto in aram tollitur Jesus, et hinc 
In Matris ulnas, in suam hi sese domum. 
Reditur illuc postero tamen die ; 

Sed et diebus posteri sequacibus, 

Assiduus epulo sponte Christus est sua 
Delapsus ara. Rem diu taciti premunt ; 
Sic ipsa fors jubebat Innocentia. 

Tandem magistro, que geruntur, detegunt, 
Puerumque memorant, ore formosissimo, 
Deserta in alto Matre, cum jentantibus 
Jentare solitum, qui nec hilum de suo 
Huc usque tulerit. Et stupore et gaudio 
Bernardus heret: heec deinde illos jubet 
Verba dare Puero, si rediret, Hospiti— 
“Mi Domine, menses nunc iere plusculi 
Cum (pace dictum sit tua) ad nostram frequens 
Conviva mensam ventitas, nec symbolum 
Exile confers vel semel: saltem e tua 

Huc infer esca bucceam ; ni mavelis 

Nos et magistrum (quod praoptamus) tuo 
Felicitare prandio ; istuc ut velis, 

Is te rogatum voluit, et nos supplices.” 
Verba hzec magistri memoriz insculpunt suz. 
Redit reducta cum die jentatio, 

Nec fuit Jesus immemor revertier, 

Letus aliena victitare de quadra. 
Abituriebat jam satur, quando puer 
Manica prehensum affatur illis vocibus, 
Quas sibi magister pridie expediverat. 
Arrisit innocentulis Puer-Deus. 

“‘Macti este (pueris inquit) innocentia, 
Quz Mihi in amore est ac honore plurimo, 
Vobis, amicum ut par rependam, spondeo. 
Cum sacra fuerit Dominici Ascenstis dies 
Vos et magistrum prandii volo mei 

Adesse socios, hac magistro reddite.” 
Letitia pueris mira pectus impetit, 
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And fill his lap, not waiting to be asked, 

With apples, nuts, and grapes and ruddy cherries. 
And Jesus takes their gifts of fellowship, 

And Child with children eats and eats again, 

And tries each flask to see what it contains. 

The basket empty and their hunger gone, 

Bidding good-bye, they part each to his home— 
The Holy Child climbs to his Mother’s arms. 

And down He comes again to them next day, 
And every day finds Jesus still their Guest. 

Long while they silence keep nor speak one word, 
As haply is the wont of innocence. 

At length they tell their master how a Child, 
Most fair to see, leaving His Mother’s knee 

Was wont to share their meal—that He had brought 
Nothing as yet Himself. Their master stands 

In wondering joy, then bids them thus address 
The Child should He return to be their Guest— 
“‘ My Lord, some months are gone since you began 
(Forgive our saying so) to be our Guest, 

And not one morsel have You brought Yourself, 
Now bring, we pray You, something of Your own, 
Or, better still (what we should like much better), 
Ask us, our master and ourselves, to come 

And dine with You: he craves it, and we too.” 
Their master’s words they fasten in their minds. 
And once again to breakfast Jesus comes, 

As though He loved to live upon His friends. 
And having finished and now turned go, 

The children catch Him by the sleeve and speak 
With guileless hearts the words they had been told. 
Upon the simple boys the Boy-God smiled. 

‘Well sped, dear innocence,” He cries, ‘by Me 
Of all most loved and honoured ; you shall come, 
Your master and yourselves, I pledge My word, 
To be My guests this next Ascension Day. 

’Tis close at hand, and you shall surely come. 

Go, tell your master—and till then, farewell.” 
This when they heard joy filled their hearts indeed, 
And running home, they to their master cry— 
“O master, master, that dear golden Boy, 

Who was our Guest and daily ate with us, 

Most willingly to our request agreed, 
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Ut audiere, et advolantes ad suum— 
“ Magister, aiunt, O magister, aureus 
Puellus ille, quem videmus Hospitem et 
Quotidiano convenam jentaculo, 
Uti est rogatus, pellubenter in suum 
Invitat ille te, ille nos triclinium, 
Mox appetente Dominici Ascensis die. 
Lethum imminere precipit sibi et suis 
Bernardus : ergo sese ut illi mox parent 

(Et seipse morti destinatee comparans), 

Edicit augur optimus, secumque ait, 

Grande subituros hinc brevi Palatium, 

Cui laquear aurum est, murus aurum est, ipsaque 
Humus adamante strata, plus Phcebo micat. 
Ubi genialis mensa lauta, splendida, 
Regemque, Pontificemque convivas habet. 
Pueris salibant exta sesquipedes duos, 

Prz spebus amplis tam beati prandii, 

Et exilibat lingua, cum domi volunt 
Noluntque matri prodere arcanum sue. 
Tacuere, veriti ne moras innecteret. 

Tandem ergo prestituta promisso dies 
Affulsit ; adsunt pueruli, loti manus, 

Et ora loti, et veste belli candida : 

Mystes ad eamdem rite Bernardus sacris 
Operatur aram : utrimque flexi supplicem 
Missz administri poplitem, precarios 

Orbes volutant, et subinde in Hospitem 
Gremio parentis incubantem subrigunt 

Lenes ocellos, atque promissi monent. 
Annuere bellus Pusio é Matris sinu, 
Visusque commonere ut accincti forent, 
Bernardus animo stans anhelo ad sidera. 

Vix /te dixit, vixque Missa est victima, 

Cum lenis omnes somnus abreptos humi 
Reclinat, atque hinc prandio eterno beat ; 
Nam morte placida dissoluti, illd volant, 
Agnus ubi Mensa est, et Minister, et Dapes. 
Invideo (condonate livori meo) 

Tibi magister et tuis id prandium ; 

Sed invidere (parcite errori meo) 

Ego ant? vobis debui Innocentiam, 

O expetendz sortis Innocentiam ! 
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And now invites both you and us to dine 

At His own table next Ascension Day.” 
Bernard prepares for death, and tells the boys 
That he and they should very soon repair 

To the bright Palace with the roof of gold, 

And golden walls and pavement diamond-strewn, 
Wherein a glorious Banquet should be spread, 
And all their fellow-guests be Priests and Kings. 
Oh, how the children’s hearts leapt up for joy 
At very thought of such a goodly feast ; 

Their restless tongues would and yet would not tell 
For fear their mothers should not let them go. 
At length, at length, the promised day appears : 
The children come with hands and faces washed 
And tunics white. Whilst Bernard says the Mass 
At the old altar of the Virgin’s shrine, 

Serving, they often turn their prayerful eyes 

And fix them on their sometime little Guest, 
Lest in His Mother’s arms He might forget. 
They thought the Child Divine with friendly nod 
Bid them prepare, whilst Bernard’s soul was rapt 
In breathless joy above the starry heaven. 

The /te Missa est is hardly said, 

Lo, gentle sleep upon the three comes down, 
And by a painless death their souls released, 

Fly to the nuptials where the Lamb Divine 
Forever is the Table, Feast, and Host. 

I envy you, dear master and dear boys, 

Your goodly feast (forgive my jealousy) ; 

But more than all your innocence I crave, 

The fitting herald of so fair a doom. 
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PART THE FIRST. 
THE author of the Cours de Philosophie Positive, the 
leading features of which we purpose to examine, saw 
the light in the year 1798, at an era when the Revolution, 
whose new-born strength had so recently drained the 
veins of France for its support, was doting in senile 
apathy under the quasi-monarchical sway of the Direc- 
tory. But the revolutionary spirit was not yet dead, and 
the youthful heart of the future philosopher throbbed early 
in obedience to its inspiration. Though born, as he himself 
tells us, in Catholicism, of parents eminently Catholic and 
royalist, his mind passed rapidly through the different 
stages of unbelief and republicanism. His fourteenth 
year was hardly completed ere he was dreaming of a 
regeneration of mankind, to be worked out on these un- 
promising principles. Our wonder at such a strange vision 
flitting before a boy, is abated when we think of that land 
of ideas which gave him birth, of the atmosphere which he 
breathed, still foul with the products of the explosion of 
1792, and of the place of his education, a lyceum, whose 
Gospel, it may be feared, was “according to Napoleon.” 
Irom that institute Auguste Comte passed to the Poly- 
technic School, where his mathematical genius burst into 
flower, with so lively satisfaction to himself that he wished 
to apply to more concrete sciences the same method of 
speculation which ruled in mathematics. In this wish we 
mark the foreshadowing of the master theory that was to 
come. And in the freshness of unshorn manhood that 
theory came. Five-and-twenty birthdays had not set 
their seals on his existence when Auguste Comte identified 
three spontaneous phases successively assumed by human 
thought, the theological phase, the metaphysical phase, 
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and the positive phase. The import and bearings of this 
discovery it will be our later care to examine. Such as it 
was, it formed the skeleton of the Cours de Philosophie 
Positive—a work of six stout volumes, representing the 
available leisure of a busy teacher and occasional invalid 
during seventeen long years, from 1825 to 1842.* 

We cannot but admire the author's dogged perseverance, 
plying so steadily his thankless task in the teeth of the 
outcry with which volume after volume was greeted. He 
lived meanwhile from hand to mouth, on two precarious 
appointments at the L£cole Polytechnique, eked out by 
private teaching. The whole involved a labour of six or 
eight hours a day, from which during six years he never 
found three weeks of continuous repose. As we view in 
fancy this mistaken zealot, haggard with care and quivering 
with excitement, a stranger to sympathy, yet strong in his 
own self-consciousness, working the mine of his youth, like 
Byron, to the last vein of the ore, we cannot but lament 
that there should be so much Christian talent lying unde- 
veloped, so much youthful energy vented at best on mere 
muscle. What should we think of a woodman whose daily 
toil it was to sharpen an axe with which he never struck a 
blow; or of a General who marched his troops north, south, 
east, and west, and practised them in every manceuvre 
but that of meeting the enemy when their country’s good 
required it? How thrown away is an active frame, if the 
only result that it leads to is the animal enjoyment of its 
possessor! The activity of our hero, however misdirected, 
has left a durable result behind it in the creation of the 
positive philosophy. It is that philosophy, as it came forth 
from the hands of its founder, on which we must now fix 
our gaze. The alpha and omega of Comte’s construction 
are his classification of sciences, and his specification, above 
alluded to, of the three phases of human thought. Other 
views he put forth in abundance, but none so characteristic 
as these, none so fundamental. If we can but realise their 
value, we shall be not far removed from a just estimate of 


Positivism. 


* The work, as it now stands, was commenced in 1830, but the earliest 
elaborations of it date from 1825. 
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Given, then, the whole body of sciences lying before us, 
the first operation of our philosophic dissecting knife, under 
M. Comte’s guidance, is to sunder the concrete sciences 
from the abstract sciences. Then we turn to examine what 
we have got in the two halves. On the concrete side we 
find all the sciences that relate to objects, as mineralogy, 
botany, and zoology are related to minerals, plants, and 
animals. This division we can afford wholly to set aside, 
its several members having hardly received sufficient 
elucidation to entitle them to the name of science. We 
discover coexistences, but few successions; uniformities 
indeed appear, but to resolve them into higher uniformities 
too often surpasses our power. The one thing to remark is 
this—concrete science treats of objects, but not of objects 
in themselves. It can tell us how an animal differs from a 
plant or a stone; it can tell us nothing, so long as it 
retains its positive character, of the essence of an 
animal, whether of the forces that constitute the body or 
of the spirit that gives it life. Force to a Positivist means 
movement actual or contingent, while spirit is an unknow- 
able something or nothing, choose which you will. With 
this salvo as to the sense in which the term is to be 
understood, we dismiss the concrete sciences. Turning to 
the abstract division, we there recognise the presence of all 
sciences which relate to events. Arithmetic tells us of the 
events which follow combinations of numbers ; geometry 
indicates the phenomena of distance, which is intimately 
allied with the event of motion; physiology pictures the 
organising of organised matter, and so of the rest. Scanning 
the marks of these abstract sciences carefully, we notice a 
well-defined commissure parting the whole into six lobes, 
each lobe a rudimentary form of the one above it, till we 
come to the sixth and most complicated lobe of all. 
Our knife passes along accordingly, and abstract science 
separates into mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
physiology, and sociology. The principle of this classifica- 
tion is admirably conceived, and is unexceptionably applied 
to the matter for which it was intended. It is neither more 
nor less than a carrying out of the old Aristotelian rule of 
proceeding from the simple to the more complex. Thus 
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the phenomena of number, extension, and motion, dealt 
with in mathematics, are exemplified in the paths of 
the heavenly bodies; in-the various modifications which 
inanimate bodies undergo, be they physical, affecting the 
disposition of the parts, or chemical, reconstructing the 
whole ; in the incessant decompositions and recompositions 
of living organism which are the care of the physiologist, 
and in the behaviour and progress of mankind which are 
guaged by the student of sociology. Overthrow mathe- 
matics and the five other sciences heap up its ruin; 
otherwise its affirmations stand unshaken, even though 
sociology be a delusion and astronomy a dream. The same 
might be said of the other sciences in reference to their 
subordinates: each is independent of that which is more 
complicated than itself. Mathematics are mathematics, 
and owe allegiance to none ; astronomy is astronomy, with 
a mathematical groundwork—take away the support and it 
falls; physics are physics backed by mathematics and astro- 
nomy—a triple combination involving a twofold dependence ; 
while the fourfold, fivefold, and sixfold combinations con- 
tained in chemistry, physiology, and sociology respectively, 
«render the first dependent on three antecedent sciences, the 
second on four, and the third on five. Any difficulty that 
might arise as to the influence of astronomy on the things 
and persons of this earth, vanishes upon taking into account 
the effects that would follow from alteration of the size of 
our planet, the character of its orbit, the angle between 
the equator and ecliptic, &c. Granting that there are no 
other abstract sciences than the six enumerated, Comte’s 
principle of classification may challenge objection or rivalry. 
Unfortunately, if we believe that there is a God, and that 
something can be known of Him, we are at a loss to find a 
place for theology. Should it rank before mathematics or 
after? The fact that without a God there would be neither 
truth nor being of any sort, inclines us to let the “queen of 
sciences” march first ; while, on the other hand, the fact 
that without the truths of number even her progress would 
be impeded, erects a claim for precedence in favour of 
mathematics. Then, if metaphysics and psychology are 
recalled from banishment, where are they to find a home ? 
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Suppose psycholcgy domesticated between physiology and 
sociology, ought metaphysics to verify or belie their Greek 
name of after-physics? Or are we to relegate them, the acme 
of all that is abstract, to the region of concrete science, 
because they deal with objects and not with events? We 
attach no great weight to these difficulties; our only aim is 
to point out that Comte’s classification, which we have 
heard even Catholics praise, would need some reorganising 
when applied to other than Positivist tenets. 

The reader who turns to our pages in the hope of finding 
out what Positivism is, may have been irritated by our 
having used that strange term several times without any 
explanation of its meaning. If we have tried his temper 
hitherto, we must try it yet further, promising that that 
“further ” shall come at length to a “ no further.” First let 
us guide him in Comte’s name to the theological and the 
metaphysical stages of thought successively, and then he 
shall set his foot on the positive stage, and survey at leisure 
the hideous erection. We enter therefore on our office of 
cicerone, premising that though our employer, M. Comte, 
may have read his Bible, he did not believe in its teaching. 

“In the days when the earth was young,” the men who’ 
walked upon it regarded every object in nature as a living 
being, or fetich, The wind that whistled through the 
rigging, the sail that flapped in the wind, the waves 
that danced round the vessel, as well as the sea-weeds 
floating on the waters and the birds screaming overhead 
—one and all seemed to the mariner to be conscious 
agents, whistling, flapping, dancing, floating, screaming, 
by the law of their own caprice and the enactment of 
their own pleasure. Obviously this method of accounting 
for phenomena was unfailing, and, for the time being, 
satisfactory. Did the eye of golden day beam in its 
entirety, or appear half put out by an eclipse, it was merely 
the appearance of a great fetich, now fully awake, now with 
a mind to slumber. It would be a curious investigation to 
trace out whence man first drew the idea of a nature higher 
than his own. Probably he would not have looked upon 
all the fetiches as his betters. We can scarcely conceive 
Adam, if Adam our ancestor was, bowing down his octo- 
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genarian frame to reverence a mushroom, the growth of 
one night. But the sun, moon, and stars, the winds, the 
ocean, rivers, volcanoes; clouds, the great growths of the 
primeval woods, and the colossal animals that roamed 
through their fastnesses, whatever, in a word, attained to 
the sublime—these are powers to which he may have 
cringed as to his superiors. Such, perhaps, was the first 
form of the religious sentiment, a compound of wonder 
and awe, with no intermixture of love. This sentiment of 
comparative self-abasement, whatever its origin and precise 
character, entitles Fetichism to be counted as the first step 
of the theological stage. But the faculty of generalisation, 
to which our race owes its pre-eminence, was soon to 
advance a step higher. It was found much easier to 
calculate what a number of pieces of oak, or copper, or 
marble, would each do under the same circumstances, than 
to ascertain the behaviour of individual men or horses 
when treated alike. Lay two marble slabs side by side— 
they press and endure pressure, but let loose two horses 
together in a field and not an attitude will correspond 
the whole day through. Observations of this sort were 
the dawn of the distinction between animal and inaminate 
bodies. Animals retained their self-direction as before ; 
other things fell naturally into classes, whose several 
members acted alike under like circumstances, and were, 
therefore, supposed to be so many inert masses, played 
upon by the direction of the class-genius. To this “genius” 
the term “fetich” seems inapplicable, since he governed 
the class without being identical with its components indi- 
vidually or collectively : the genius of silver was something 
above silver, and the genius of gold was more than golden. 
The only name for such genii is “deities,” ranking one 
above the other, as class extends over class. There would 
be a god of the oaks, another of the sycamores, a third of 
the beeches, and so for all the species that grow in the 
forest ; but as soon as sycamore, oak, or beech had been 
grouped under one general conception, their respective 
gods would fall down and kiss the footstool of the god of 


trees. 
Such, M. Comte tells us, was Polytheism, a sort of theo- 
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logical feudal system. This feudalism might be differently 
constituted according to different minds. Some would see 
only room for one wide-ruling deity in a department where 
others placed a presiding chief, having vassals with vassals 
under them. For instance, the lord of the air might have 
none but inanimate creatures at his beck, or he might exer- 
cise over the director of the clouds the same surveillance 
which that subordinate kept over the powers of rain and 
snow, of sleet and hail. A considerable relic of Fetichism 
seems to have lingered far into the Polytheistic era. The 
same men who worshipped the god of water and the god 
of fire, looked up to each star that twinkled in heaven as a 
living energy, not without its influence on the destinies of 
things below. The votaries of Jove and Neptune reserved 
part of their homage for the fountains and streams which 
fertilised their native land. At the same time, the gods, 
who were at first mere administrators of nature, became 
gradually further and further removed from their province, 
and were clothed in human attributes and passions, bearing 
no connection with their original functions. Jupiter was 
the primitive type of the weather god, but he subsequently 
appears as the dethroner of his sire, the conqueror of 
giants, the father of many mortal children—characters 
which seem wholly alien from heat and cold, cloud and 
sunshine. Neptune, the god of the sea, is mixed up with 
the rearing of horses; Venus, the increaser of life, is the 
guardian of the dynasty of the Cesars. In short, the 
student of heathen mythology, as it figures in the classical 
poets, will find many of its divinities approaching far more 
nearly to human beings than to native powers. This fact is 
undeniable, but it is easily accounted for by saying that 
the divine element was originally drawn from nature, and 
subsequently disguised in the ensigns of humanity. From 
nature, and nature alone, the first notion of godhead must 
have been modelled, if M. Comte’s utterances ring true. 

As mankind grew more philosophical, they thought that 
the machinery. of the universe might work with fewer 
overseers. First one subordinate manager was deemed 
unnecessary, and then another, till the whole superin- 
tendence came to be vested in on¢ Lord God Almighty. 
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Such is a very summary description, but we believe a 
correct one, of the Positivist genesis of Monotheism. We 
feel curious to know how the Jews got such a start of the 
rest of the world, that they had already arrived at this 
pitch of enlightenment, while Homer, and Socrates, and 
Plato, and Aristotle were either worshipping a plurality of 
gods, or owning their own better-judged religion to be mere 
guesswork. Again, seeing that Monotheism and Christi- 
anity are spoken of as the same phase of thought, we look 
around, and look, alas! in vain, for an account of that 
wonderful belief of the Word made Flesh, which lies at the 
heart of the Christian revelation. M. Comte evidently 
wishes to say as little about Jesus Christ as possible. He 
feels that it is a subject on which he is not at home. The 
Redeemer of mankind is, in his eyes, a thinker who led 
the way in the passage to Monotheism, and whose 
character was afterwards idealised by His followers. The 
organisation of Christianity M. Comte dates from St. Paul, 
whom he conceives to have fulfilled, in relation to our 
Saviour’s teaching, a work analogous to that which St. 
Francis Borgia and Claudio Aquaviva are reckoned to have 
accomplished towards the Institute designed by St. Ignatius, 
reducing chaotic elements into a firmly-knit cosmos. How 
an obscure Peasant, sprung from the most contemptible 
corner of the world, came to impress upon mankind that 
He, and the humble Mother that bore Him, were the two 
most exalted Beings that ever walked this earth, Himself 
the living God in Person, and His Mother the paragon of 
created perfection, is a riddle not read in the Cours de 
Philosophie Positive. 1n vain does its author appeal to the 
influence of philosophic speculations, and of the Roman 
dominion, in exciting mankind to be one in worship and 
spiritual obedience, as they were united in a common spirit 
of Czsarism, and weariness of their ancient superstition. 
If the aspiration of a corrupt age after oneness gave birth 
to Christianity, might we not expect the child to wear the 
lineaments of its parents, to be—as Islamism was in later 
days—a code of voluptuousness, conceit, and bloodshed, 
not of peace, humility, and self-denial? Had M. Comte 
been a contemporary of Livy or of Tacitus, would he not 
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have shared the gloomy views of those authors regarding 


the future that was dawning over humanity? Their 


histories are the echo of the groans of an effete world— 
groans that fall on our ears in the mournful cadence— 


4Etas parentum pejor avis tulit, 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 


It was precisely at this epoch of decrepitude that our 


regeneration was effected, not by a movement that dis- 


played itself simultaneously throughout mankind, as 
might have been expected were it the consequence of 
their previous dispositions as a whole, but by the agency of 


.a little leaven, which, cast in at one well-marked spot, and 


that the most unpromising, slowly and painfully fermented 
the entire mass. Positivists consider this nineteenth century 
to be sick and needy under the cloak of its ostentation. 
They have a scheme for restoring it to health and real 
affluence; God grant that they may never effect their 
hellish purpose! but supposing they do, is it likely that 
the name of Auguste Comte will ever work such witchery 
on men’s hearts as to bedew with joy the martyr’s stake, 
quicken the weary feet of the apostle, and satisfy the 
extremest cravings of the virgin’s love? Shall ever mere 
human teacher be to his disciples what Jesus Christ has 
been to His own—the living personal friend of each, from 
generation to generation? One must be sanguine even to 
lunacy to expect it. We here leave the trite theme of the 
divine origin of Christianity, with this plain remark—that 
an unlikely, not to say impossible, explanation of how a 
phenomenon might have been brought about, does not 
prove to demonstration that the phenomenon did advance 


.along the line suggested. 


At the same time that our author looks upon the Gospel 
as a storehouse of pure delusion, whose contents are being 
scattered piecemeal to the winds by the pioneers of advanc- 
ing humanity, he is anxious to impress upon us that our 
ancestors were happy in being deluded thereby, and that, 
could the world retrograde six centuries, it would find the 
highest well-being of which it was capable, in the fold of 
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Peter. Then Catholicism was up to the level* of the age ; 
now it is buried below the surface, “full fifty fathoms 
deep.” A leading feature of the school whose doctrines we 
are explaining, is to admire each successive manifestation of 
human thought, in so far as it coincides with a certain 
degree of progress. Beyond that, it becomes obsolete and 
objectionable. Thus it was well to interpret nature by 
Fetichism ; a still better interpretation was afforded by 
Polytheism ; but it is medizval Christianity that calls 
down M. Comte’s loudest thunders of applause. He terms 
it “the political masterpiece of the wisdom of mankind up 
to the present day.” He finds arguments in favour of the 
Pope’s temporal power, Religious Orders, the celibacy of the 
Clergy, fasting, and the dogma of the Real Presence, as 
being all of them eminently calculated to further the welfare 
of our ancestors. He terms confession “a means adapted 
to the primary wants of our nature, expansion and direc- 
tion.” He has a thrilling passagef on our Blessed Lord 
and His holy Mother as types of Catholic holiness. 
Notwithstanding this, he dates the irreparable decay of 
Catholicism from the opening of the fourteenth century, 
the era of the celebrated Pontificate of Boniface VIII. 
This falling to ruin of a noble edifice is traced politically 
to the regalism and nationalism that filtered into the 
Church to the prejudice of Papal authority ; while, in an 
intellectual point of view, it is accounted for by the 
metaphysical spirit which slowly usurped the place of 
theology. 

And here a cloud will hang over our coming remarks, 
unless we can convey to our readers a clear idea of what 
Comte understood by metaphysics. It may prove a more 
intelligible proceeding, if, instead of illustrating an obscure 
word by a still darker definition, we first lay down a plain 


* Comte’s diction is a study of itself. The terms au niveau, ébaucher, 
hiérarchie, développement, &c., attended upon his thoughts as promptly as did 
guidam quasi and esse videatur upon those of Cicero. His vocabulary is just 
what might be expected from one who read little and wrote much: the words 
are few, many of them coined, and many more used in unheard-of senses. We 
may remark in general that the character of an author, impl‘ed in his mental 
associations, is nowhere written so finely as in the /adex of Words and Phrases. 
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example and then build a definition upon it. Imagine— 
and would that it were never more than imagination—that 
a patient is suffering from congestion of the liver. A 
doctor is bold enough to administer mercury, and the 
sufferer is cured. What is the action of the mercury in 
effecting the cure? A Fetichist tells us that the mercury 
is alive—“ quicksilver” to the letter—and heals the man 
because it chooses; a Polytheist brings into the field 
#Esculapius, or some similar functionary, in whose hands 
the mercury is a passive instrument ; a Monotheist avers 
that the Lord of life and death, Whose will is universal 
law, has been pleased to raise up His servant by means of 
that drug. All these three explanations are theological. 
But the metaphysician dispenses with divine succours. The 
mercury, to be sure, can do nothing of itself, but there is a 
tiny little entity called virtue stuck into or inherent in its. 
substance, and it is the virtue of the mercury that rectifies 
the organ at fault. It would seem, then, a material 
improvement of the patient’s future prospects, if he could 
contrive to imbibe the virtue and leave the deleterious 
metal outside ; unfortunately, as there is no rose without a 
thorn, so there is no virtue without the virtuous substance. 
At the same time, the virtue is one being and the sub- 
stance is another, so that the substance acts by something 
extraneous to itself. Or, again, we have David on the right 
hand and Absalom on the left. David and Absalom— 
there is no relationship between them. But take entities, 
paternity, and sonship ; deal them out this way and that, 
and at once David is Absalom’s father, and Absalom is 
David’s son. Furthermore, as David is a Monarch, and a 
Prophet, and a just man, we discover in him thin films of 
existence, corresponding to sovereignty, prophecy, and 
justice ; he has a shred of humanity, the warrant of his 
descent from Adam; another entity in his being is 
quantity, constituting him upwards of 150 pounds weight. 
In fact, the simple list of all the extztatule that go to make 
up David would fill more pages than the Book of Kings. 
Metaphysics, therefore, we may say, speaking ex cathedré 
pestilenti@, are a mode of accounting for a thing’s proper- 
ties by ascribing them to so many separate entities stuck 
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in the substance of the thing. Our opinion of this 
definition shall be set forth anon. Meanwhile, it readily 
appears that an overweening faith in these metaphysical 
bodies might weaken that sense of the all-pervading 
action of Deity, which is the soul of religion. M. Comte 
therefore considers that mankind ceased to be religious 
by becoming metaphysical. 

But though we have marched on the theological stage as 
far as A.D. 1300, it would be a grievous mistake to imagine 
that metaphysics waited for that age of the world to spread 
their charms before thinking minds. It was a dim mani- 
festation of them that merged Fetichism into Polytheism, 
and that again into Monotheism. When the grain of wheat 
sprouted, shot forth its blade, and burst into ear by law of 
its own particular whim and fancy, there was no uniformity 
recognised in nature, and consequently no classification of 
natural objects. One wheat ear could bear no more than a 
chance resemblance to another, so long as the condition of 
each depended entirely on an arbitrary will of its own. 
This period of Fetichism was the most religious in the 
world’s history ; not a phenomenon did men see which 
they did not set down to supernatural agency, and beyond 
the supernatural the vista was a dreary waste of blank 
emptiness and powerless inactivity. But Fetichism thus 
perfect and full was perhaps never realised ; certainly its 
deterioration set in with the morning twilight of our race. 
Men had soon read the forest and the field, the sea and the 
sky, sufficiently to gather that theirs were not annals of 
jarring discord and independent volition; there was always 
something constant in tree and herb, in billow and in cloud, 
to bring back the remembrance of former trees, herbs, 
clouds, and billows. This constant was grasped by thought, 
marked with a name, and clothed in thingness. So were 
sketched the outlines of metaphysical entities, like space, 
motion, distance, figure, outlines which longer meditation 
bloated into apparent solidity. Metaphysics, however, 
being still far too weak to supplant theology, a com- 
promise was effected. A diminished host of supernaturals 
entered each upon a wider charge, with fewer duties 
attached; and where the god acted not, the entity did 
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execution as his vicar. So men looked less to the 
Polytheistic hierarchy than their forefathers had done to 
the Fetiches. It was the working of the same philoso- 
phical spirit that thinned age by age the ranks of heaven, 
and peopled earth with vicarious abstractions, till there 
remained in the recognition of mankind but one Lord, one 
only object of adoration, one ultimate hearer of prayer. 
The universe was His footstool, and summitless infinities 
His crown. But the Monotheistic age, strange as it may 
seem, was even less theological than the Paganism which 
had preceded it. Deity no longer encountered the 
wayfarer at every turn; it was far removed and inaccessible 
by its very splendour. Earth, and the conceptions suggested 
by earth, more and more engrossed mortal minds. The one 
God receded further and further from their apprehension, 
and at last a stage was reached, in which the world 
did not indeed abandon theology, but set its heart rather 
on metaphysics. The best-marked extent of this, the 
metaphysical stage, reaches from the era of the great scho- 
lastic doctors to that of Bacon, including the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Not that metaphysics 
are now passed away, any more than theology is, but 
passing away they both are, and pass they must. 

We cannot turn to gaze on the rising fire-ball of 
Positivism, before we are sure that there is no flaw in the 
glasses through which we have scanned the setting lumi- 
nary of metaphysics. Has M. Comte a correct notion of 
what metaphysics are? Is he right in pointing to that 
science as essentially at feud with theology? These 
questions require an answer, unless we are prepared to 
have our silence construed into an affirmative. We protest 
then most energetically against the notion of any sound 
metaphysician holding that the objects of abstract terms 
have the same manner of existence with the objects 


' which concrete terms denote. Yet abstract terms have a 


real object. That object is a metaphysical entity. It has 
no physical existence, as the objects of concrete terms 
have, and yet it is not nothing. England is; and the 
merriment of England also is, and shall be, we trust, 
coexistent with the country itself. But England is 
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physically, her merriment metaphysically : that is to say, 
the former is a being irrespective of our apprehension of 
it, the latter is a being considered by us in a particular 
light. The proper name is a sort of bird’s-eye view of our 
island, the abstract name is a sketch of one aspect of the 
same. England is England with all her greatness and her 
glories ; the merriment of England is England in so far as 
she is merry. The difference between metaphysics and 
physics may be formularised thus—there would be physi- 
cal objects were there no physicists, while metaphysical 
objects would disappear with metaphysicians. Destroy 
these perverse thinkers if you can, and you have left “red 
rose,” “white lily,” but the redness of the rose and the 
whiteness of the lily have faded from actual existence. 
Such statements go far to show M. Comte’s entire 
ignorance of the nature and subject-matter of metaphysics. 
He appears to imagine that this science of sciences, as it 
is called by Stagyrite, is a mere creation of the activity of 
human thought, which creates abstract ideas and metho- 


dises them. These abstract ideas he considers to have no. 


corresponding objective reality ; but to be mere logical 
forms. He is herein guilty of a double error. For he 
makes a most unfounded equation between abstract ideas 
and the subject-matter of metaphysics; and he either 
ignores or denies those noblest objects of contemplation, 
the eternal essences and natures of Being, including that 
illimitable Ocean of Being, Who supereminently and super- 
virtually contains all reality in Himself. 

If we limit the object of human thought to mere physical 
phenomena, we thereby destroy all science, properly so 
called, and must cast aside as useless that most perfect of 
logical forms, exact demonstration. For physical know- 
ledge can never pretend to the dignity of rigorous science ; 
since it must owe its origin to an induction which can 
never be complete in the very nature of things. 

If it be asked, “When did metaphysics lead to a 
discovery?” we answer with a distinction. If the question 
be limited to modern times, we are free to confess that 
the answer would not be satisfactory. But that is the 
fault of a superficial age, which despises what it cannot 
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master, and can pore over an electrical machine, but 
shrinks aghast from any contemplation of essences or 
spiritual being. But if the question is understood to 
extend to all time, we would point to Aristotle, to the 
great Schoolmen before and after the Council of Trent. 
It would not be easy within the limits allotted to us to 
enumerate these invention, we will therefore confine our- 
selves to one example. The scholastic doctrine of modes, 
whether substantial or accidental, is one whose importance 
is clear from the vehement opposition which it encountered 
at the hands of the great religious innovators of the 
sixteenth century—not to mention its efficacy in solving 
momentous difficulties in supernatural theology. 

We fancy that Aristotle was nearer the mark when he 
called metaphysic, “the science of sciences, ‘the divine 
science,” and “the nearest approach which man can make 
(unaided) to the knowledge which God Himself has.” 
Unless we are prepared to deny the existence of a God, we 
surely are compelled to give this supremacy of order and 
dignity to a science, whose highest investigations have 
God for their object, and which eliminates from its subject- 
matter all that is temporary and fleeting, in order to fix 
the eye of the intellect on eternal and unchanging Being. 

To revert to M. Comte’s notion of the decrease of 
theology under the influence of philosophic speculation. 
The earliest and most barbarous period, that of Fetichism, 
he states to have been most deeply penetrated with the 
theological spirit, a spirit which ebbed more feebly through 
the Polytheistic system, to find itself feeblest of all in the 
enlightenment of Monotheism. Yes, he says, strange 
as it may seem, the medizval Catholic, with the splendid 
piles of his worship clustering around him, was less alive 
to the supernatural than the aboriginal savage. This 
estimate, like many equally erroneous estimates, is in a 
certain sense true. He who sees life in the waving leaf, 
life in the roaring torrent, life in the zig-zag lightning, will 
as often yearn in spirit for communion with intelligences 
alien to his own. He marks every movement with the 
eagerness of a foreigner catching up the accents of the 
natives among whom he sojourns. Mind outside of 
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manhood he reads on every stone of nature’s temple, yet 
is he rather moved to wonder and vague alarm than to 
submission and acknowledgment of inferiority. He crushes 
the flowers under his feet and is surprised that they utter 
no cry; he is scared by the bellowing thunder, but has 
half a mind to answer with a war-whoop of defiance. He 
has not learned that reverence for what is higher and 
better than himself, wherein the germ of theological 
religion lies. When he does fall into this attitude of 
homage towards some fetiches, he takes liberties with the 
rest, counting them for equals or inferiors. He bows to 
stars, winds, and rivers, while he plucks the grass from the 
earth and spurns the stone with his foot. Not meeting with 
the sublime at every turn, he is not always experiencing 
the newly-awakened sentiment of reverence. He knows, 
however, what it is to revere. But the acorn is not the oak, 
nor is reverence religion. The child pays respect to its 
parents, and the servant stands bareheaded before his 
master, without either child or servant doing thereby an 
overtly religious act. Religious reverence is the feeling 
of the inferiority of man, as man, in the presence of a 
superhuman nature. We believe this definition expresses 
the theological sense of the term defined. It is plain, then, 
that the types of primeval humanity might have revered 
the great elementary powers without possessing any tinc- 
ture of the religion of theology, unless we are to call the 
pauper theological when he makes obeisance to the 
millionaire. There would be need of still further schooling 
to enable the savage to pass from simple reverence to 
religious veneration, and, beyond this, he would have to 
‘traverse the wide interval between sentiment and action, 
between speculative regard and obsequious conduct. In 
short, the difficulties towards the development of piety 
and worship in man, as M. Comte supposes him to have 
been originally constructed, are so hard to surmount, 
that we are overpoweringly tempted to prefer the Bible 
account—that our first parents worshipped the one true 
God, and their descendants lapsed into idolatry and 
Fetichism. 

We have examined the claim of Fetichism to be 
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the culminating point of theology. We have probed that 
supposition, and found it a shadow. We might pursue 
a similar course towards Polytheism. We contend that the 
hold of theology upon its votaries varies according to 
the estimation in which they hold the object of their 
adoration. Where they suspect that his dignity is rather 
apparent than real—a suspicion always open to Fetichists 
—they are little inclined to make his will the standard and 
measure of their life. Where again they humanise their 
gods to the degree of investing them with sinful passions 
—and are there three divinities on the roll of Polytheism 
that are not so invested ?—they spur on unscrupulously the 
willing horses of passion to taste guilty sweets whereof 
their lords and masters do not hesitate to partake. 

Surely more awe is inspired by one all-immaculate 
Judge, than by a hundred faznéant culprits aping the office 
of justice, biassed the while to the side of iniquity by the 
weight of self-set precedents. Add to this, the one God 
of Monotheism is not circumscribed, like Jupiter, to the 
heights of Olympus or Ida, nor to the depths of the 
Archipelago, like Neptune; he is rather after the cast of 
the Sun-God—és éruxdve—nay, trans- 
cending the capacity of that fabled potentate, he is present 
whole and entire in the finest conceivable point of space ; 
every corpuscle that rolls along the life-stream of the 
sinner is a guardship in which his Maker sits to witness his 
evildoing. Physiologists may scout this doctrine: they 
can hardly deny that he who believes and ponders it will 
be more under theological influence than the devotee of 
some dozen monsters, that dwell for the most part on a 
lonely mountain top, or the puzzled contemplator of 
living elements, for which their client finds more wonder- 
ment than obedience. M. Comte’s language argues that 
the God of the Christians is a distant God, One Who dwells 
in the clouds and eyes the earth from afar, One with Whom 
mankind can strike no sympathy, nor have their heart’s 
value in His sight: is the writer unmindful of the plan 
which Divine Wisdom contrived for spanning the abyss 
between His sanctity and our sin? Be the Gospel narrative 
fact or fiction, faith reposed in it is likely to prove a more 
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powerful medicine than the Iliad ever was to the blindest 
believer in its fables. And why? Because while its con- 
ception of Deity is the .purest and noblest imaginable, it 
enlists human affections by representing Godhead united 
with a voluntarily assumed Manhood ; and in the cherishing 
and copying of the Person in Whom this most tender union 
holds, the whole practice of Christianity is centred. Other 
beings there are proposed for the Christian’s reverence, 
thousands of Saints, and Angels in myriads, and high 
above a Virgin Queen with whom nor Saint nor Angel 
may compare ; but these are only honourable in so far as 
they are living images of Jesus Christ, the one heavenly 
archetype of grace and glory. It is this dignity, kindliness, 
and definiteness of the Gospel, which render it as a 
code of supernatural faith and morals easier in its working, 
and more unerring in its result, than the confused vagaries 
of Polytheism or Fetichism. We see therefore no cause for 
subscribing to M. Comte’s testimony that Christianity is 
less deeply theological than either of the theologies which 
it supplanted. 
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Asceticigm and MWodern Life, 


“‘ AsceTIcAL life is not suited to the nineteenth century.” So it 
is said, but neither justly nor profoundly, because there is no time 
in which it is not suitable to practise and pursue virtue, the sole 
object of ascetics. Father John Baptist Scaramelli, one of the 
greatest of more modern writers on the subject, wrote his Directory 
as a guide for Priests in the task of conducting those who aspire to 
perfection in virtue. It is an admirable work, long highly esteemed, 
composed by a man of great experience in guidance of souls, and 
of a thorough knowledge of mental and moral philosophy. In his 
Preface to another work, of a still more recondite character—his 
Mystical Directory—he justly observes that to treat on these 
subjects the mind must be well based on the foundation of 
philosophy; the principles laid down must be in accordance 
with the laws of mental and moral science. Solid virtue is an 
offspring of right reason, and there is nothing in the highest 
grades of perfection, either practical or intellectual, which will 
contradict the sound laws of enlightened common sense. 

One of the chief principles of the Ascetical Directory is that the 
perfection of virtue consists in an ever active advance, as that of 
a runner in a race consists in continuing in such speed as shall in 
the given time reach the gaol. This at once explains sufficiently 
the word which perhaps throws a prejudicial shadow upon the 
subject. Asceticism is an obnoxious word. It is taken to mean 
of necessity maceration and corporal austerities, to suppose some 
medizval rigours which modern constitutions cannot stand, and 
modern ears cannot listen to with propriety; whereas it means 
exercise, or practice, by which the interior man, or the soul, is put 
upon vigorous and healthy training—to run the course of virtue, 
to live well. Of course it does not exclude corporal regulation 
and subjugation so far as necessary to the end in view—it includes 
these ; but corporal exercise is not the main thing—it is mental 
exercise and progress, to which the rest is to be subservient. 
The ascetic is he who practises what is necessary to obtain 
excellence in virtue, to arrive at perfection ; and this perfection, 
so far as attainable by man in this life, consists in progress. 
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As Scaramelli observes, when we speak of perfection we speak 
of that limited perfection of which man is in this life capable, but 
which is truly attainable by every one in his condition of life, if 
with a hearty goodwill he pursues it; it is not an ideal or abstract 
thing, but practically within reach, and it consists, as has been 
said, in progress. This requires explanation and development. 
Here again athletics come in to aid us in illustration. The rower 
drives his boat against the current, but he must continue to row ; 
the muscular power must be in such condition as to give the 
measured untiring stroke that shall never fail nor flag until he 
has passed the rapids, otherwise the boat descends—or, if it be 
a contest in speed, until the race is won. The excellence of the 
rower is in progress. So virtue is an “energy,” a life-like thing— 
it is ever making way; if it does not advance, it ceases to be. 
Energy is the word given in its definition in the old Greek 
philosophy, and it is clear and expressive. Virtue ever is moving, 
or has its powers ready to move. There is no test that proves 
its existence so well as progress, and the want of growth and 
increase is an argument that it is dead, or at least that it is 
without claim to greatness or perfection. 

By progress and advance, no restlessness or inquietude is 
implied, but steady action; growth which is often almost in- 
sensible, like corn springing up into the blade and ear. The 
very nature of our moral and intellectual being implies that the 
soul should be ever working either in one direction or another, 
just as the great physical framework of the world is never still. 
Time goes on, and each hour creates a change; a new compli- 
cation arises, new results follow. So it is with the interior world : 
it is forming invisibly, but surely, in one shape or another. The 
circumstances of every day supply matter for growth in good or 
evil ; each hour gives an opportunity for fresh exercise, or at least 
leaves its drifts and deposits upon the world within. The highly 
active and energetic mind avails itself of each occurrence to make 
progress. Its desires are ever extending ; and it must be observed 
with regard to the interior world the case is not the same as with 
the exterior, that great exertion implies weariness. On the contrary, 
exertion causes fresh energy and creates elasticity. Consequently 
the great note or test of advance in virtue is the increase of desire, 
the appetite for more. 

This, in some virtues especially, may be an appetite for things 
absolutely painful, as in courage and patience, the progress of 
which depends in surmounting hardships and conquering fears, 
meeting the bitterness of life, the constant, daily waves that break 
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about the bows of the vessel in its course, with buoyancy and 
cheerfulness and with the spirit with which a good sailor loves a 
stormy sea. Such an appetite is an indication of true virtue, 
which is the more secure the more painful are the trials which 
the mind has to endure. The soul is no longer puny which has 
such hunger: the trees are strongly rooted that bear the storm. 

A state of perfection implies therefore a pleasure in the practice 
of virtue, and a desire of embracing the labours and pains which 
accompany a course of life spent in the pursuit of this noble end. 
Such pleasure can only be felt by those who have been inured by 
exercise—and this exercise is asceticism, or practice ; for practice, 
as the old saying is, makes perfect. Steady and habitual perse- 
verance day by day in duties, or in difficulties, forms the perfect 
soul, and, when opportunities occur, the hero. Nor is it necessary 
that great or extraordinary occasions should occur to make 
heroism. Heroic virtue approaches divine or superhuman 
excellence, but it can be practised in common life. To illustrate 
this, Father Scaramelli recounts the story of the great Abbot of 
the desert who desired to know, after a life of great austerity 
and exact observance, how he stood in the eyes of God as 
regards perfection, and he received an intimation that in such 
a city, at such a place, he would find a man who stood in the 
same grade with himself; and in obedience to the inspiration, he 
went and found at the spot designated a poor itinerant musician, 
and upon questioning him discovered that in his poor and humble 
lot as a mendicant, and in his precarious and often destitute 
condition, he practised an heroic resignation to the will of God. 
The great Abbot, humbled at finding that he had made no more 
progress in perfection than a poor itinerant musician, returned to 
his cell, redoubled all his care, the fervour of his prayers, the 
greatness of his austerities, the exactness of his observances, and 
after some years again wished to know in what grade of perfection 
he stood before God. Again an Angel conducted him to the 
city, where he found a poor artizan who gave daily the surplus 
of his honest labour to the poor, and whose chief virtue was that 
of acknowledging with a sincere humility before God, that after 
he had done all, he was the most unworthy man in that city. 
The Abbot again learned that here was one who was his equal 
in the practice of perfection, and returned again to exercise the 
lesson of heroic humility which he had received, and to finish 
his course with greater desire of filling up what was wanting in 
himself. 

It is this idea of ever “ stretching forward to something more,” 
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not as though we had apprehended, looking to what is yet to be 
done and not to what has been accomplished, that is the special 
mark or characteristic of the state it is intended to describe ; and 
it is this which the great Apostle who uses these terms—that 
great athlete of Christ, as he intimates that he is—points out as 
the right frame of mind in the follower after perfection. We need 
hardly say how any one who studies the writings of St. Paul will find 
this thought underlying many passages and very familiar to his mind. 
He appeals to the intense earnestness with which the young men 
in the heathen world aspired to the honours of the Isthmian games; 
the training that they would go through to obtain a simple fading 
wreath. He thinks it shameful that a Christian with the prospect 
of an incorruptible and heavenly crown should draw back from 
sufferings ; rather, like a good athlete, he should exercise soul 
and body and put all his powers to the stretch to win the prize 
and accomplish the course set before him. Sometimes as a good 
runner, sometimes as a gladiator who fought well in the arena 
and won the applause of the beholders, men and Angels, he 
exhorts to the spiritual combat, and himself sets the example. 
One can hardly imagine a more perfect representation of the idea 
of such an athlete in this sense, than is exhibited in his own 
wonderful life. 

In the Acts of the Martyrs this idea of an athlete occurs 
repeatedly, and they often exhorted one another under this figure. 
It was naturally presented to the mind by the fact that they had 
often to appear as combatants in the arena to fight with wild 
beasts, and that they were often dressed up as gladiators to appear in 
the amphitheatre. Perhaps one of the most beautiful instances 
of this idea being a familiar thought in those times, is the vision 
recounted in the Acts of the Martyrdom of the Lady Vivia 
Perpetua, in which she is described as anointed with oil by her 
Guardian Angel to prepare her for the great combat that was to 
ensue, and then she found herself in an arena opposed as an 
athlete to a gigantic Ethiopian, whom by superhuman exertions 
she overcame. Again, she saw a ladder reaching to Heaven, but 
guarded by a monstrous dragon, with which she had first to 
contend, and which she conquered by placing her heel upon its 
head. The fulfilment of this latter part of the vision by her 
overcoming the tender expostulations of her aged father, who 
besought her by his grey hairs not to dishonour her family by 
appearing in the public amphitheatre as a Christian, points to 
the spiritual sense in which these combats were understood, and 
that to combat for the faith against enemies visible and invisible 
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was the familiar thought of the days of persecution. This indeed 
needs no argument ; and the very meaning of the chrism or holy 
oil with which every soldier of Christ is anointed, is not remotely 
connected with the same figure, as underlying the idea of Christian 
vocation and Christian life. 

It may be said that in this very sense our Lord Himself was 
the Anointed, and that by His Unction is meant His Passion. 
It is certain that with His Apostles and all the witnesses of His 
life, and with their immediate successors, the memory of the 
Crucifixion, with all its attendant circumstances dwelt upon by 
each of the four Evangelists in detail, had struck deep into their 
hearts. It was the prominent uppermost thought, the subject of 
the preaching of St. Paul, and the sad memory which drew daily 
tears down the cheeks of the Prince of the Apostles. Hence the 
longing for martyrdom inherited by those who had conversed 
with the Apostles—by St. Ignatius, who desired it so fervently, 
looking for the day on which he should be ground as grain in the 
lion’s jaws, to partake in Christ’s Passion; by St. Polycarp, when 
he stood so bravely in the presence of all the people of Smyrna, 
desiring to die by fire, and the voice came from Heaven— 
“‘Polycarp, play the man.” 

The histories of all the early Martyrs breathe the same spirit 
and echo the same words. ‘The thought itself is embodied in the 
Martyr’s palm and crown. But we would further contend that 
the true religion must ever have, and has ever had, this same 
idea as its very soul. It is the exercise of virtuous valour in one 
shape or another which has always formed the very essence of the 
heroes that appear in the pages of sacred story, whether in times 
that preceded or those that followed the life and death of our 
Lord in the flesh. Such were the Patriarchs and Prophets and 
Saints of the Old Testament; and, although the lives of some are 
rather emblematic and figurative of spiritual life and energy, as 
that of Samson, yet some are, on the other hand, very perfect 
examples of ascetic virtue, as that of Elias. 

This great Prophet stands pre-eminent as the man of God in 
the page of sacred history. He is introduced with startling 
abruptness, as an apparition hardly human, of unexampled 
grandeur; a dweller in the wilderness, fed by ravens; having 
nothing but a sheepskin mantle; braving the anger of a King; a 
worker of stupendous miracles; enduring hardship and fatigue 
beyond human strength, and fasting for forty days. Such a life 
as his, together with the eulogies of his sanctity and his exemption 
from the common lot of men, are a sufficient commendation of 
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the solitary and ascetic life. He was without doubt as great an 
anchorite, in all the true sense of the word, as ever lived; and 
Eliseus, who succeeded him, was a monk—that is, lead a monastic 
life—and there seem to have been large communities living a 
ceenobitic life under his direction. At least on one occasion we 
find him engaged in constructing what appears to have been a 
building for a community of Prophets. 

There are other traces in the history of the people of God of 
ascetic life. The Assidzeans, or Essenes, were in fact a kind of 
religious ascetical Order, living under strict rules; and it was 
from their exact mode of life, and under colour of supposed 
austerity and observance, that the Pharisees were held in high 
esteem. If we knew more of the details of private religious 
history among the Jews, we should without doubt find much 
practice of ascetic life, such as is recorded of St. James the Less, 
whose knees were callous from long habit of prayer, and who 
from his youth was of great abstinence and austerity. But the 
esteem in which St. John the Baptist was held by the people on 
account of his life, like Elias, in the wilderness, his mantle, or 
rather his robe of camels’ hair girt with leather, his perpetual fast, 
and his separation from the world, proves that the idea of holy 
life generally received among the Jews was connected with 
ascetic practices in the sense of corporal austerities of the most 
rigorous kind. Among other incidental notices of the kind, the 
wearing of sackcloth as a penance and sign of penance is many 
times recorded in Holy Writ, and King David practised it. The 
Ninivites and King Achab averted the anger of God by putting 
on this humble garb of penitence and austerity. 

The incidental manner in which these facts occur, as in the 
Book of Judith, shows that the practice of asceticism, even in its 
most rigorous form, was supposed as a matter of course to be 
implied and understood in a life dedicated to God. No profound 

inker can separate the idea of a servant of God from self- 

pore and heroism of some kind, and all the common instincts 
and general ideas of mankind, unless distorted by the hallucina- 
tions of heresy, agree in supposing some virtuous practices of 
such a nature as marking those who profess religious life. 

One of the first instincts of Christianity was the practice of a 
common life. The first disciples of it had all things in common, 
and no sooner did it take root in Egypt than it created commu- 
nities leading an ascetical common life, in practice of prayer at 
stated times, silence, and abstinence ; and of these Philo gives 
the description, speaking in admiration of their mortified life. 
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In process of time the deserts of Syria and of Egypt were 
peopled with these, and here we have the great primal develop- 
ment of the principle of asceticism in Christian Church history. 
The lives of the Fathers of the Desert have left an imprint never 
to be effaced on the Church. These patriarchs of ccenobitic life 
acted as masters of spiritual science in the guidance of their 
disciples. In the practice of virtue and perfection a guide is above 
all things needed. Prudence and discretion are of necessity in so 
arduous a path as that of interior life. These Fathers attained to an 
intuitive wisdom in a long-extended experience of years; and thus 
their wisdom has formed the basis of religious life and observance 
in the Monastic Orders, and thence through the middle ages down 
to the present time. The Ladder of Perfection of St. John Climacus 
contains in a great measure a resumé of the lessons of the great 
masters of the desert. It is a treatise ex professo on ascetical 
perfection ; how to climb to Heaven. The whole of the doctrine 


contained, the examples given, and the methods proposed for 


imitation and practice, breathe at once simplicity and profound 
wisdom, knowledge of human nature, of the diseases of the soul 
and of their cures. 

It is too often forgotten that the principles of the government 
of man are ever the same in the main, because the same passions, 
the same vices, are to be combated now as of old. The world 
in that respect never essentially changes, and, with certain 
modifications to meet circumstances, what is once true in the 
guidance of life is true always. There always have been as long 
as man has existed in this world, and always will be as long as he 
shall exist, the same chief or capital sins into which he may fall, 
the same virtues by which to overcome them ; and, more or less, 
the same methods must be pursued in attaining, for example, 
humility, the source of all good, and conquering pride, the source 


-of all evil. Hence it is only a part of modern sciolism to repeat 


that asceticism is out of place in the nineteenth century, though it 
may be, and is quite true, that some of the practices of it that 
suited ancient, or so-called monkish, times are not suitable to the 
present day. The life of an anchorite would be impracticable at 
the present time, and it is probable that a hermit who sought the 
Himalaya or the Andes would be discovered and lionised by 
some English travellers. Many things, such as costume, which 
formerly was natural and suited to the age, would now be matter 


of laughter; but all the essentials of ascetic life remain, not only 


practical, but practised. Ascetic life exists the same as ever in 
the Catholic Church—that is to say, high virtue is aimed at, and 
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the very same means are made use of in all essentials to attain to 
it as in the old monastic times, or even in the older times of the 
celebrated anchorites. _ 

The first essential work of the practice of perfection is to 
combat the spirit of pride and self-sufficiency, which is the germ 
of all evil and the cause of ruin both of Angels and men. This 
work we must suppose ever remains much the same. Natural 
pride is the same in an Antony or a Macarius some thousand and 
odd years ago, and in John or Jonathan in England or America at 
the present day, though perhaps it will be in the latter considerably 
more precocious and more developed. Obedience now, as then, 
is the remedy for independence and pride, and, unpalatable in all 
ages, is certainly opposed to the taste of the present time. This 
was the principle adopted by the wise old men of the desert in 
testing the spirit of their disciples. The obedient were promising 
scholars; and they tried them by obedience. Nothing was too 
little, nothing was too great, to be the proof by which this virtue 
was to be tried. It might be to carry the daily pitcher of water 
from the well; to weave the mat of palm leaves, or to receive a 
reproof or rebuff ; to wait humbly for days at the door of a cell, or 
to attempt to accomplish something arduous or impossible; to 
bring a lioness at command, or to move a rock. It might be 
something to human eyes simply foolish and useless: to water a 
dry stick, or pour out the water when drawn from the well, or 
undo the mat which had cost the day to weave ; but the object 
was to subdue self-sufficiency and pride, to create obedience and 
simplicity, and make men humble as children. This virtue 
obtained, the others followed as an easy consequence, for a child 
can be guided at will. Such was the plan of the sages of the 
desert, a simple formula of perfection intelligible to those who 
received it—but to the eyes of the world silly, ridiculous, and 
perhaps profane. 

The great medizval Monastic Orders and their life—now in 
the distance of ages made into something romantic, and, like the 
old fragments of the monasteries which remain, made beautiful by 
time, which with an enchanter’s hand has touched the ruins with 
a strange sweetness, hung the broken arches and clustering pillars 
with the ivy, and surrounded them with aged forest trees and 
green lawns—in their reality had no romance about them. Sir 
Walter Scott’s Prior of Jorvaulx, entering the hall of Cedric in a 
rich cope to sit down to supper, is about as real a picture of what 
would or could occur to a Cistercian Abbot in the days of St. 
Bernard and the century that followed, as the common notions of 
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men at the present day are true conceptions of the life of a monk 
of past ages. They would learn more of what that life was by 
spending a few days or hours in a monastery of Capuchins than 
all the study of antiquities would bring home to them. All the 
mystery, the romance, the fancied grandeur, would resolve itself 
into what a monastery was—a school of humility, a school of 
obedience and labour, and a very monotonous, hard, practical 
life. 

The false ideas engendered by these imaginary pictures of the 
grandeurs of medizval austerities are contrasted with modern 
religious life, by those who would decry and despise the latter, 
in the most unfavourable manner, as if it was simply ridiculous to 
suppose that they could be representatives of the same thing. 
Vet it may be safely said that a careful consideration of the life 
of nuns in the convents in England in the remote period of the 
eighth century, and those founded at the same time in Germany— 
as described by writers of the time, and represented in the letters 
of St. Winfred or Boniface, the martyred apostle of Germany— 
would show a great similarity and almost an identity of life with 
present conventual community customs and practices. Nuns, it 
is true, at that period read Latin and wrote Latin verse with 
facility, but otherwise the description of their daily conventual 
occupations and school teaching, allowing for certain modifica- 
tions from circumstances, appears essentially the same. 

In the writings of that age, as well as in those of V. Bede, the 
term which we have made use of above frequently occurs; a 
monk is often spoken of as an “‘athlete of Christ.” It is especially 
applied to cloistered life. It is the phrase in which the writer of 
the Life of St. Winibald (who is usually supposed to be his sister, 
St. Walburga) speaks of him as an Abbot, given to ascetic life in 
retirement at Heidenheim—and although the same word is 
applied to the Bishop, their brother St. Willibald, yet he was also 
a Benedictine monk—and it is in connection with the idea of a 
combatant in the warfare of spiritual perfection, and the exercises 
of a life of seclusion, that the term “athlete” is used. 

Without doubt in the Saxon days there was a corporal austerity 
of life that would now seem next to incredible, but it was in 
keeping with the world around. Many a Thane in his castle or 
hall lived hardly better provided than the monk, and many a ser f 
with as little shelter as a hermit; still it would require a frame of 
no ordinary endurance, and a soul of iron, to stand a winter with 
St. Cuthbert on his desert Farne island in a hole of the rock. 
Such monks might well be styled ‘‘athletes ;” and in the ages 
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that followed the same observation will apply. They were ages, 
in that sense, comparatively of iron; and hard life is such by 
comparison with what others endure around us. 

Nor would we deny that the tendency of Catholic life is to 
create a simplicity and hardihood amongst a people by the 
discouragement of luxury. It favours asceticism in the more 
popular sense of the word, and even requires it in the obser- 
vance of fasts and abstinences. But all this only goes to prove 
that such corporal rigours are included and implied, as a part in 
the exercise of perfection, not that they constitute the soul of it 
or its essential character. ‘They were probably very necessary to 
the spiritualisation of the Anglo-Saxon. They must always remain 
a means necessary or not, according to circumstances, to attain 
the end; but the end of ascetic life is the disencumbered energy 
or activity of the soul in running the course of perfection. 

Such is the sense in which a Christian is an athlete and an 
ascetic ; and the question remains, In what manner modern life 
can be said in any way to allow of the development of the 
principle, so as to compare for a moment with the hardy heroism 
of the ages of faith? It must allow of it, unless it be maintained 
that it is incompatible with Christianity. Some, and perhaps not 
a few, seem to think so. But admitting as we do that Christianity, 
and Christianity unchanged, is still practicable upon earth, how 
far do modern times admit of this ancient and unchangeable 
asceticism? We would say that they admit of it as much as ever. 

The essence of all virtuous practice is to conquer the bad and 
stubborn will, to overcome ourselves, and to struggle against 
selfishness. ‘The combat is neither more nor less arduous than 
it has ever been; the method is the same—submission and 
obedience, which is the best test as it is the practical means of 
advance in virtue. It is remarkable that it was acknowledged 
even in the times of the Fathers of the Desert that perfection did 
not consist in great austerities, but, on the contrary, that these 
were compatible with false and delusive virtue; and it was 
acknowledged that very great perfection was compatible with 
the most ordinary routine of life when guided by obedience. It 
is more difficult to be a humble self-sacrificing man than to do 
great things—to conquer oneself, as the old saying is, than to 
take a town. 

It is, therefore, a question of means to an end. The old 
method of taming a horse was by the whip, but it has been found 
that gentleness will succeed with the most vicious, where rougher 
usage has failed. In modern times there is no doubt that the 
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tendency of the age is to create ungovernable liberty of thought 
and will. Liberty has become license, and no bounds are set to 
the wanderings of men’s minds, and little restraint is put upon 
their actions. It is next to impossible to bind this Proteus in 
chains, or to harness such a fierce wild thing to plough in the 
furrow ; but if it be brought into obedience, it is not only at 
greater cost and greater sacrifice, but with greater merit and 
brighter example, and stronger contrast with the reckless and 
disordered mind of the world around. 

It is the mind which has to be controlled, and the ancient 
method was to reach the mind through the taming of the body, 
whereas now the intellect must first be reclaimed, and when it is 
won, the servant will follow with its master. Now there is nothing 
more difficult to the haughty mind than to be subject in little 
things; this was what seemed so hard to Naaman, the Syrian 
captain—to wash and be clean. ‘If the Prophet had bid thee 
do some hard thing, wouldest thou not have done it?” This was 
the exhortation of his attendants ; but, in fact, it is in some sense 
easier to do great things than little from motives of obedience, 
and thus it is that however much the world may ridicule all the 
simple and monotonous detail of a religious life in modern times, 
spent in what may seem to men trifles and childish things, the 
practice of them is none the less hard, and even heroic, because 
they are little. It is the principle on which an act is done, and 
by whom it is done, that makes it great. The Religious who lives 
in obedience has given up freely all that an Emperor can do; he 
has left what he had, and has surrendered his free will, which is 
the greatest sacrifice that man can make, and what proceeds from 
that act partakes of its nobility. The trial is in the daily willing 
obedience, though the exercise of it is in small things, and such 
obedience is heroic in its nature because it will be ready in great 
emergencies, and its continuance in small things is itself great. 

The world knows how to admire this in men who act from 
obedience to civil or military rule. We remember the applause 
which burst from an admiring world—and indeed it was a thing to 
look on with wonder and admiration, if anything human deserves 
them—when a regiment of soldiers, at an officer’s command, 
stood in rank upon deck to go down at sea in a sinking vessel ; it 
was the power of obedience and duty, and the act was worthy of 
a Spartan or a Roman soldiery. This men can admire, but they 
cannot see anything to esteem in the higher and more far-sighted 
obedience which is based upon sacrifice for the sake of God. It 
is then unreal, untangible, visionary, and absurd. The world 
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says so because it does not speak or think as a Christian does. 
But if we honour the soldier who freely enters into service 
because he is a willing servant, how much more reasonably ought 
we to honour the man who freely devotes all his powers and his 
intellect to the highest and noblest service—that of his Creator? 
who obeys, not because man, but because God commands? Such 
obedience is most noble and most free. 

It is remarkable that many Saints of later times are specially 
examples of common life: heroic observers of daily rule, heroic 
workwomen, an heroic mendicant, an heroic Curé. These each 
severally ran their course of perfection as noble athletes, and, 
though their actions were not splendid nor extraordinary, they 
were wonderfully and nobly done. Perhaps as the world pro- 
gresses the life of Christian perfection becomes more interior, 
more hidden and simple in character, and it is made more 
evident that heroic excellence is not incompatible with every-day 
life and every-day duty. This may seem to prove too much for our 
point, and to show that ascetic life is now no more. Not so; it 
proves what we have said, that the exercise of perfection consists 
in lively, progressive, energetic virtue, unsuitable to no age, not 
even to the nineteenth century. But all practice of every kind 
has a school; and the teachers of perfection have been the great 
Religious masters and Religious Orders, in which the exercise of 
virtue, and especially of obedience, the key to virtue, is taught 
and rendered easy, and in whose common life the asceticism of 
bygone ages, in all its essential character, may still be found. 

T. M. 
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French Latinists under Louis the Fourteenth. 


PART THE SECOND. 
WE have seen something, in a former number, of the Latinists in 
their works. A not less interesting subject of study is to be 
found in the manners and customs, the modes of thought and 
habits of mind, the natural history, so to speak, of that now fossil 
race. No modern scholar, however enthusiastic, however—as 
the phrase now is—bigoted, could look on men and things with 
the eyes of scholars two centuries ago; and as for the literary 
generation of to-day—save that it too has a due appreciation of 
its own importance and dignity—we fail to find a single point of 
contact between it and that which we are studying. On the very 
first page of the works of the old Latinists we are reminded of the 
utter and entire discord between their tastes and ours. When an 
author appears in a frontispiece now-a-days, it is in the prosaic 
garb of every-day life, and with a studious absence of eye with 
fine frenzy rolling, or any other outward sign of inspiration. In 
other days it was not so. The bard, in the simple garb of Apollo, 
sprawled over the page, between a Pegasus, a swan, and an eagle, 
with eyes cast up towards a supposed Melpomene, or as Orpheus 
struck his lyre amidst a happy family of stags and tigers. 

We have before remarked the seriousness with which the 
accomplishment of verse-making was regarded. It was looked 
on as a business—if not ¢#e business of life. ‘To be a sacred bard 
was to be the highest development of man; to be the first of 
bards was to be the coping-stone of the human pyramid. Rank 
and precedence in the tuneful brotherhood was assigned pretty 
much as rank in class to school-boys now, and for rank and 
precedence grown men fought like school-boys. In many diffe- 
rent places there were concursuses, open to all; an inscription 
to be composed, or an ode, or a hymn. Competitors never 
failed. For the victor there were medals and laurel crowns, for 
the vanquished tears and all the usual complainings of defeat. 
Sometimes the losers tried to avenge themselves by means of the 
law; sometimes, more poetically, by publishing their rejected 
addresses. On one celebrated occasion, when the ground of 
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battle had been an inscription for a statue of “ Louis le Grand” 
at Montpellier, Vanitre consoled the defeated, when they took 
the latter course, by the assurance— 


Es abolebit . . tempus, statuamque perenni 
Carmine posteritas sera fuisse sciet.* 


And it was not poets only who took this lofty view of the poetic 
calling. The public accepted them at their own valuation, and 
burnt incense assiduously before them. When a writer of acknow- 
ledged merit walked the streets he was, like Horace, pointed at 
by the passers-by ; it was a point of honour in refined circles to 
know him by his style. As Ménage sings to the celebrated 


Du Perrier— 
Tu voce vates ; tu digito undique 


Monstraris, ‘* Hic est ille Pererius 
Hic ille,” clamant, ‘‘ hic Latinz 
Non humilis fidicen Thaliz.” 


Te Dives ambit; te Proceres colunt ; 
Te Rex merentem muneribus beat 
Musis amicus, t 


so Santeuil tells us of himself with pride— 


—— De me rumor in urbe fuit. 


Santeuil seems, in fact, to have been the public favourite, to have 
received more homage than most of his brethren, and also to 
have had sufficient sense of his own position. An indiscreet 
Bachelor of the Sorbonne, once hearing a piece read anony- 
mously, and recognising the well-known style, called aloud— 
‘Voila Santeuil!” The poet, who was seated not far off, bridled 
up at so familiar an appellation, and signified his displeasure. 
‘We always,” pleaded the adroit youth, “talk of Homer, of Virgil, 
of Horace.” The inference was obvious, and the pleased bard 
arose and kissed the flatterer. 

But if to rank at all among poets was so high an honour, and 
ordinary competitions so momentous, what shall we say of him 
who was acknowledged to sway the sceptre of Parnassus with 
as autocratic a rule as was Dryden’s or Pope’s in the Wits’ 
Coffee-house? There was a succession of these potentates, 
though the succession is not very easy to determine, and seems, 
in fact, to have been sometimes disputed or divided. Nicolas 
Bourbon is the first-named monarch, early in the reign of Louis. 
After him Vissac places Madelenet, but Ménage, in the address 
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to Du Perrier above quoted, amongst other glorifications of his 
friend, described him as 


Ille, magno Magdalenetio 
Sceptrum superbum qui Lyrici imper?, 
Lauro coronatus capillos 
Eripuit potiore dextra. 
Ménage was, however, fond of compliments. A fable of his he 
elsewhere dedicates— 


Patri Latini carminis Commirio ;* 


while Du Perrier is again “ Lyricorum facile princeps.”t 
On the death of Madelenet, however—whatever was the case 
before—matters came to a head. Commire (who, being a Jesuit, 
could not accept sceptres, poetical or otherwise) addressed a little 
piece, under the title, “Somnium,” to Ménage himself, saluting 
him as the new chief. Santeuil and Du Perrier were furious, 
each considering the place as his own, though Santeuil, in one of 
his poems, declares his immeasurable inferiority to Commire— 
Qui Vatem egregium demens in bella vocavit 
Santolius.t 

Ménage was alarmed. He dared not provoke the wrath of two 
such paladins, so he hastened to write to them— 

Sacro in ve.tice qui chorus sedebat 

Vatum, ultro mihi detulisse primas 

Dixit Commirius ; quid invidetis 

Santoli, Pererique? Somniabat. 
{t remained, then, for the two poets to fight it out between them, 
and in consideration of the correct taste displayed by Ménage in 
his withdrawal, they resolved to leave the decision of the case to 
him. Each of the rivals was to produce an ode, on that 
exhaustless subject, the praises and glories of the King, and 
Ménage, after duly perpending their merits, was to deliver, as 
became a poet, a judgment in verse. Ménage, however, had no 
idea of offending either of the excited combatants, just as before 
he had feared to provoke them both, and accordingly gave 
judgment on the “‘et vitulo tu dignus, et hic” principle—even 
as Edie Ochiltree, when smith and miller called him to decide a 
disputed cast of bowls, silently resolved at once that between two 
such personages it must be a draw. Ménage accordingly wrote— 

Vos igitur, Pindi proceres, par nobile Vatum, 
Sceptra simul gestate, imperitate simul,§ 


* Ménage, p. 23. t Santolii, Op., p. 170. 
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with a great deal more in praise of the two, each in his own line. 
This timid judgment of course pleased neither. They left the 
presence of their umpire in dudgeon, and most opportunely met 
presently the Jesuit Rapin, author of the De Hortis, whom they 
constituted arbiter on the spot, handing to him their rival lucu- 
brations, and also the ten pistoles which each had staked upon the 
issue. Rapin was himself, as we have seen, in the first rank of 
bards, but he was not a poet only, and had too much plain sense 
to listen complacently to grown men contending for so shadowy a 
sceptre. He accordingly told them in prose and in French that 
they were a pair of coxcombs, and that the verses of both were 
abominable, and then, stepping into the nearest church, he 
dropped their money into the alms-box, saying that the poor, 
at least, should benefit by their folly. This decision was 
probably quite as unsatisfactory to the two rivals as the very 
opposite award of Ménage, but it seems to have been more 
conclusive. 

But the contests and struggles of poets were not merely for 
barren honour. The Muse brought all manner of substantial 
goods in her train. We all know how, as Thackeray puts it, an 
edition of a very improper Greek comedy used to be the surest 
stepping-stone to an Anglican Bishopric. In France, dignities, if 
not as high, yet nearly as lucrative, and, alas! even dignities that 
should have been ecclesiastical, were the prize of Latin writing. 
Pensions and abbeys iz commendam were the more substantial 
forms such prizes usually took. To enjoy the latter it was of 
course quite unnecessary to be in Holy Orders. Ménage, of 
whom we have already spoken so often, thus enjoyed the revenues 
of a fat abbey, which explains the expense he could afford to be 
at in the printing of his works at the Elzevir Press. It is amusing 
to hear this well-provided man talking platitudes to Du Perrier, to 
whom fortune had been less kind, on the happiness of poverty— 


—— Nun habenti 
Divitias bona nulla desunt. 


Santeuil, however, was here again the most lucky of his tribe. 
His pen seemed to drop gold. He obtained for his hymns a 
pension from the King and one from the abbey of Cluny ; for his 
inscriptions a pension from the city of Paris; his smallest pieces 
—epitaphs, epigrams, inscriptions—were handsomely paid. A 
piece which he wrote in praise of the province of Burgundy was 
rewarded by the city of Dijon with a noble present of Burgundy 
wine, and the elated poet sang— 
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Hactenus irrisi, jam sunt in honore poeta, 

Ex quo carminibus gaudens Burgundia nostris, 
Obtulit e fundo nata et felicibus astris 

Digna Deum mensis generosi munera Bacchi. 


But the wine was sent by water, and winter coming on, the canals 
were frozen and the present ice-bound on its way, and the bard 
changed his tune— 


Pierides fusis risere cachinnis 
Delusum sine Baccho, et aqua Permeiside vatem.”* 


Whenever he assisted at the States-General of Burgundy he 
received a like present of wine and a hundred louis. 

After this we need hardly say that beside the poetic race there 
existed a race of Mzcenates ; each tribe acting on, and reacted on 
by—each, in mathematical phrase, a function of—the other. It was 
necessary to the full-blown dignity of the rich that the world of letters 
also should recognise him as a patron and a subject for adulation ; 
it was more substantially necessary for the poet that some of the 
dross of the lower world should find its way up to him on Par- 
nassus. Without the poet the Seigneur could not have existed as 
a patron ; without the Seigneur the poet could often hardly have 
existed at all. The state of vassalage seems natural to the Latin 
Muse. Virgil and Horace (to say nothing of the baseness of 
such men as Ovid and Martial) have accustomed us to the 
spectacle of the Muse grovelling at the feet of a powerful idol 
On her resuscitation the Muse found Europe again in flattering 
mood towards Kings and great men, and again she fell in most 
thoroughly with the temper of the times. But although our own 
seventeenth and eighteenth century writers are proof sufficient 
that adulation was not a monopoly of Latinists or of Frenchmen, 
we yet find in France probably more than elsewhere, and in its 
Latin more than in its vernacular writers, the highest pitch to 
which human ingenuity has carried that unamiable art. Those 
were the days in France of “|’état c’est moi,” of a hero worship 
paid by the great to the King, and exacted in compensation by 
the great from the little. Men were accustomed to say that of 
other men to their faces which they could not by any possibility 
mean ; they carried their flatteries to the very farthest limit which 
they thought could be endured. For flatteries spoken in Latin that 
limit was farther than for any others. In the first place, the courtly 
poets of Czsarean Rome had handed down and sanctioned by 
their usage a set of phrases hardly to be surpassed in the line of 
adulation, as part of the recognised stock in trade of the art; 
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and secondly, a sense of unreality, which always attaches to 
modern Latin verse, which quite pinions the feelings of a writer, 
and clogs him from soaring into true poetry, made it necessary 
for a flatterer to aim stupendously high if he meant to reach the 
height which custom required. And stupendously high the 
flatterers did aim. But who were their chief objects ?— 


Ab Jove principium Musz, Jovis omnia plena. 


Far before all others of course stood the King, and the works of 
the Latinists are crammed with his praises. So much Latin 
was surely not written in honour of Augustus himself. Here is 
Ménage’s description of the King’s bounty to poets— 
Jusserat zetherio Ludovix demissus Olympo 
Vatibus eximiis pramia digna dari. 


Augustum ex omni Ludovix ut parte referret 
Si quid deerat adhuc, scilicet illud erat.* 


He is according to the same poet, “‘ Divamque heasieaiines 
voluptas,” ‘“ Lodoice simillime Divum,” “Dulce decus regum 
populis gratissima virtus.” 

Santeuil follows suit in strains even more fulsome, and comes 
as near as we should hope a Christian man could come to Virgil's 
idolatry, “erit illi mihi deus.” The poet had been engaged in 
writing new hymns for the Breviary—the old hymns shocking the 
tastes of the refined generation—and he thus represents France 
expostulating with him for forgetting altogether in this occupation 
that there was a subject for song on earth— 

Sua sunt si Numina ceelo, 
Ques nescire nefas ; sua sunt et Numina terris 
tales patrio debentur Olympo. 
. en aspice quantis 
Santolide, sese virtutibus arduus astris 
Extulerit Lodoicus. 


Oceani magni dominator et arbiter orbis.+ 
The King’s person too was a frequent subject of glorification. 
Of his portrait Ménage wrote— 


Alma parens rerum similem tibi Ludovice 
Non fecit ; Brunus, redivivus fecit Apelles. 


On his statue Santeuil would have inscribed— 


Credere, Posteritas, si tam ardua facta recuses ; 
Suspice, et hac facient Principis ora fidem.§ 


* Ménage, p. 131. t Ménage, p. 147. 
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Flechier thus describes his appearance on the field of battle— 


Jam vero emicuit campo Lodoicus aperto 
Ora Deo similis. Pictz non addita vesti 
Lilia, non sceptri fulgor ditisque coronz 
Sed sua majestas regem indicat.* 


And finally Commire (seemingly imitated afterwards by Racine) 
assured the world that had it been found in shepherd’s hut or 
beggar’s rags, that countenance would have made the world know 


its lord— 
Hanc plebeio si certet amictu 


Aut pastoralis tuguri occultare sub umbra ; 
Fortunz mendax humilis non fallat imago, 
Et sua lux solem media inter nubila prodet. 


And this, as honest Colonel Esmond tells us, was but a little 
wrinkled man, “ pock-marked, and with a great periwig and red 
heels to make him look tall.” 

But though among idols facile princeps, Louis was by no means 
alone. Everybody that could afford it was impressed as a 
Mecenas. Richelieu, Mazarin, Condé, Bossuet, Huet (himself 
one of the first of Latinists), are the names that we have met 
most frequently; Condé most of all. He was a friend of the 
Jesuits, of Santeuil, and of others ; his liberality was open-handed, 
and in return they were open-mouthed in his praise. His victories 
afforded noble subjects for song, but in lesser matters he was the 
victim of some of the petty worship which we have already seen 
instanced in the case of the King. If he was good enough to 
recreate himself by fishing, the world was called on to admire 
such condescension, and the fish to feel proud of dying by such a 
hand ; if he hunted the boar, it was Hercules over again with the 
monster of Erymanthus ; if he made a present to his profégés of the 
carcase, he was sacrificing to Apollo the spoils of Diana. He fell 
sick, and was prescribed goats-milk, and the happy Amalthea 
was reminded that her not more honoured ancestor who suckled 
Jupiter was translated to the stars. Condé seems, however, to 
have been blessed with patience insufficient to stand all that was 
put upon him, for we find a poem of Santeuil ‘‘ Ad serenissimum 
Principem Condzum, suas laudes permoleste ferentem,” in which 
the poet begins— 

Quid, Condze, tibi aggredior dum scribere Carmen 
Ponere me calamum, meque silere jubes ? 


and then of course goes on covertly to do that which he was 
wished not to do— 
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Novimus eversis scribi tua nomina muris, 
Et scripta hostili sanguine facta legi,* 


and so forth. Generally, however, he seems to have even courted 
literary gratitude. Presents of game he frequently sent to the 
Colleges whose Professors were poets. Once he presented a 
number of rabbits to the Jesuit establishment of Louis le Grand, a 
proceeding which called forth from some of its inmates the happy 
epigram— 

Cujus tot arces impetu, tot moenia 

Perrupta vi fuere, nostra pectora 

Aggrederis oppugnare per cuniculos ? 


Of other patrons suffice it to say that some were niggardly and 
wished their names to figure in the dedications of works to which 
their purses had not subscribed ; and that sometimes a timely act 
of bounty altogether changed a poet’s view of a great man’s 
character. Quillet had assailed the foreigner Mazarin— 


Quid loquar ut blande Galla excipiatur in aula 
Advena Trinacriis etiam devectus ab oris ? 


The Cardinal replied by graciousness and an abbey 7” commendam,; 
the tone of the poet at once changed— 
Suos cum vindice dextra 

Conterere osores queat, his ignoscere lenis 

Julius, AZneadzeque alto cum nomine Juli 

Jungere mitem animum mansuetaque pectora gaudet.t 

Such was the Latin Muse in the hour of her glory, but that 

hour was not destined to be very long. We have before ventured 
to think that in presence of a vernacular literature such as ours 
she never could have asserted anything of a position at all; even 
when the native language was as poorly adapted to be the vehicle 
of poetry as we must consider French to be, the superiority in 
point of naturalness, and consequently of inspiration, must always 
in the end have told fatally against the exotic growth. And so, 
gradually but surely, it was in France. ‘The first collision between 
the two languages took place on account of an inscription 
on a triumphal arch in 1676. For the claims of French 
stood forth Charpentier, Tallemant, Desmarets, backed by the 
Minister Colbert; on the side of Latin Bourzeis, Santeuil, and 
the Jesuits in a body. The former party maintained that the 
Romans had written /Ae/r inscriptions in Latin, and not in Greek, - 
and that it became a great nation to carry her language wherever 
she carried her arms; the others replied that the cases were not 
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parallel, that French was not suited for the work, that Latin was, 
and in the words of Santeuil made the appeal— 


Qui servatis adhuc veteris vestigia Rome, 
Roma lubens offert patrii sermonis honores, 
Arripite; hoc furto vates lzetamur in ipso, 
Ausonidum spoliis Francos ornare triumphos.* 


The Academy, as the appointed nursing-mother of the native 
tongue, pronounced in its favour; but the matter did not end 
there, and for years the war struggled on in a series of demonstra- 
tions and vindications, confutations and confirmations. 

The ball was thus set a-rolling, and it never stopped. The 
strongest point of the Latinists was the purely negative position 
of their opponents, who could argue against Latin, but could not 
produce anything of beauty in French. The strongest point of 
the innovators was the support of the Minister Colbert, who 
understanding the rival tongue but imperfectly, pronounced, like 
sO many in similar case to-day, against it. Colbert held the 
purse-strings, and diverted the golden shower from the Latinists, 
whom it had hitherto gladdened, to their rivals. In a contest of 
this sort, quite as much as any other, money proved the sinews of 
the war. The Latinists, while terribly sarcastic as to their 
opponents’ merits, lost heart along with their revenues and 
pensions. Ménage was one of the unfortunate, and thus deplored 
the Minister’s want of taste— 


Quz plaga, que regio, nostris non plena libellis ? 
Hos laudet, Gallo sit licet hostis, Iber. 

Hos Germanus emit: legit hos, relegitque Batavus : 
Tuque typis mandas, docte Britanne, tuis. 

Plaudit Roma mihi: plaudit Florentia; Tuscis 
Conturbavi omnem versibus Ausoniam. 

Me Geta, me Dacus, longinquis cantat in oris ; 
Gallica me volvit, me manus omnis habet. 

Sed qui me doctum, qui me dixere disertum, 
Non ego tot populis credulus esse queam. 

Colberto neque enim doctus videorque disertus, 
Ille meos surda despicit aure modos. 

Ergo Pierides Graiz Latiaeque valete : 
Etrusce Charites, Gallica Musa, vale, 

Tu quoque, tu, Colberte, vale: quem noster honore, 
Laudibus, obsequio, vincere nescit amor. + 


Ménage here speaks of his French and Italian pieces as almost 
on a level with his Latin: few others will share his opinion; it 
was as a Latinist that he obtained his luck, and as a Latinist 
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we must think that he lost it. But he was far from a solitary 
instance of the freaks of literary fortune. Petit suffered in 
precisely the same manner, and Santeuil, who as we have seen 
had no right to complain of his Jot, was plunged in despair at the 
new aspect of things, and began to upbraid the Muse as a thank- 
less mistress. He was not the man to let concealment like a 
worm i’ th’ bud prey on him, and accordingly filled the world 
with the tale of his woes. He tried to reach the ear of the 
unsympathetic Minister through Perrault, one of his underlings— 


Affer opem Peralte, meos ne despice questus! 
Obruitur quantis noster Apollo malis! 


Barbarus ille fuit qui me prius ore Pelasgo 
_ Qui me Romano compulit ore loqui. 

Quid mihi tot soles, tam longas ducere noctes 
Profuit, et curis me cruciasse meis, 

Si non inde datur Colberti agnoscere vultus 
Tangere nec purz limina sacra domus ? 

Mlle rigat patrias quas profert Gallia lauros, 
O utinam in Latias vel levis unda cadat! 

Si me difficilis vultu minus aspicit zequo 
Irata frangam plectra tubamque manu.* 


Du Perrier joined in the wail— 


Latiis dolens 
Vates eximios modis 

His fraudulari opibus quas /icet impari 
Cantu Gallica splendidas 

Dudum musa refert.+ 


But there were more hopeful warriors in the camp, notably 
Commire, who thus reproached his friend Santeuil for his little 
faith, assuring him that the present is but a momentary frenzy, 
and that the new lights were destined very briefly to be 
extinguished— 

Non, si carmine Gallicis 
Apte juncta modis, ingenf et artium 

Idem cultor et arbiter 
Colbertus meriti muneribus fovet, 

Romanz, ut quereris, 
Omnis cortinuo laus perit et decus 

Santoli. 


Ronsardus male barbaro 
Molles auriculas murmure vulnerat, 
Dictus Franciace pater 
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Linguz. Quis modo non unius zstimet 
Assis vendita millibus 

Terdenis opici carmina Portei ?* 
And so he goes on to dispose of the rest. The Gallicists could 
not overlook so insuiting an estimate, and Desmarets stepped 
forth to chastise the insolent. He began by translating the 
peccant piece into French, feigning that otherwise the public 
would know nothing of it, and then, even as Archilochus’ fury 
armed him with his own iambus, he declares that his state of 
mind can be fitly represented only in dithyrambs— 


Mais la fureur me prend, |’injure est trop cruelle ; 
Je veux choisir un vers vengeur de la querelle, 
Un vers libre et fougeux. 


Desmaret’s indignation, however, not only made verses, but ran 
away with him into various extravagances which exposed him to 
the retort of his adversary— 
Nempe insolenti diximus licentia 
Usum imperare vocibus ; 
Patrizeque leges mobilem facundiz 
Quas mox refigat, figere. 


Fatum Lycambi nos manet funestius, 
Tristisque letho Bupali. 
Si furere pergat, pro nefas! Maresius 
Ridendo nos coget mori.+ 

The strongest point of the Latinists was, as we have said, the 
weakness of their adversaries in the positive direction. That 
weakness was, however, not to last. There soon arose a race of 
men capable of writing poetry in French quite up to the standard 
of the tastes of those who had a right to be consulted in the 
matter—the French public. Boileau led the way in this direction 
by his savage criticism of the barbarisms of French writers, and 
by the rules that he laid down for the correct writing of French ; 
then came Racine, who put those rules in practice, and came up 
to his countrymen’s notion of a great poet. This turned the 
flank of the Latinists and made their position quite untenable. 
Boileau was not content with this negative share in the war; he 
wrote by name against Latin versification, though it must be 
allowed that in this attempt his usual fortune did not follow him, 
and that the arguments which he brought against the classical 
metres, as being cramped and stiffened by the exigencies of 
quantity, might be retorted against French or any other poetry 
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in the world, which is always, and of its very nature, restricted 
by some rules from the admission of plain prose. 

So the war went on. At first the loyal Latinists, as we have 
seen, resolutely refused to believe in defeat at all; then it was 
but a temporary phase of things, it was to cease with the advent 
to power “Serenissimi Delphini ”—a Prince educated with such 
correct care could not fail to undo the foolish work of an ignorant 
Minister. By the end of the seventeenth century, however, facts 
had become too stubborn to gainsay. The seven writers who 
had been known as the Pleiads were gone, and there was no new 
constellation rising in their place; nay, the few giants of the old 
days who still struggled on found a sure sign of decadence in the 
aids to learning, the indices, dictionaries, and chresthomathies, 
which were sure to ruin scholarship by hindering men from 
mounting for themselves to the fountains of knowledge. As Huet 
strongly put it, these were the symptoms of an age tending to 
barbarism. In 1706 the Afemoires de Trevoux, the staunchest 
organ of the Latinists, began to confess its fears. In 1722 the 
same journal declared, with some sorrow, that soon would Latin 
verse be driven within the walls of Colleges. In 1737 the Abbé 
Desfontaines bore witness that such a consummation had arrived. 
A century or so more and we see it almost extinguished in these 
its latest strongholds. 

But the Latinists were not going to give up the game 
without a last desperate struggle. In 1747 they played their 
last card, which was, they fondly hoped, to redeem their 
fortunes. This was the Anti-Lucretius of the Cardinal de 
Polignac. The history of this work is as remarkable as any in 
modern literature. Composed by the Cardinal during a period of 
forced inaction at the beginning of the century, it had not been 
so far polished as to satisfy its fastidious author, when he died in 
1741 with a verse on his lips which he was trying to improve— 


Quesivit strato requiem ingemuitque negata. 


Nevertheless, during this period it had attained a very respectable 
publicity. The Cardinal had let drop some hints as to its purport 
and design, he had submitted extracts to the judgment of the 
then literary king, Voltaire, and had even placed the whole work 
in the hands of Boileau, that enemy of the Latinists. In the 
words of the Preface—‘ Adhibuit etiam Bolzi censoris aures, 
teretes illas et superbas.” Boileau considered the work “con- 
forme 4 la saine antiquité.” Voltaire, with all the outrageous 
inconstancy of his nature, went further; he praised the work in 
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season and out of season, he quoted from it, and took for his 
guide to the temple of taste— 


Ce Cardinal qui, sur un nouveau ton, 

En vers Latin fait parler la sagesse, 
Réunissant Virgile avec Platon, 

Vengeur du ciel et vainqueur de Lucréce. 


So great, before the death of Louis XIV., had the fame of the 
poem become that the King, who “had small Latin,” caused it to 
be done into French, in order that he might know something of 
that which was in the mouths of all the world. The reputation 
of the work spread out of France, into Italy in the south, and 
into England in the north. In the former, Clement XI. secured 
one of the privately circulated copies ; while from our own land 
the great Newton, though his philosophy was combated by the 
writer, addressed to him a letter of congratulation. 

In these circumstances, the hard pressed Latinists were always 
imploring this. modest Achilles to take the field and drive back 
the tide of war upon their enemies. As early as the year 1713, 
the cry was raised. Le Jay cried out— 


Quid ergo cessas, flos sacri, et splendor, chori, 
Priscisque major vatibus ? 

Quid nocte condi tamdiu obscura jubes 
Versus timendos impiis ? 


Nine years later, Brumoy declared that from this work, so longed 
for, and from it alone, might be expected a power sufficient to 
restore Latin verse and literary taste. 

As we have said, the Cardinal left the work incomplete, but 
the world was not to be balked of what it had looked for so 
long. Accordingly, the Abbé de Rothelin, De Polignac’s literary 
executor, undertook the task of preparing it for the press; but 
he too died before he had brought it to completion, and not 
till 1747 did the work at last appear, ushered in by all the 
trumpets of the world of letters. It was dedicated to the Pope; 
it was reprinted in Italy, and even in England; poems were sung 
in its honour at Leipsic; it was to redeem the age from the 
imputation of frivolity; it was to mark a new era in literature. 
No book that ever was written could survive such a storm of 
expectation; no parturition could ever seem worthy of such 
mountainous labour. And, alas! the Anti-Lucretius seems to 
have been quite unfit to take the place it was called to—to have 
been another instance of the “‘ignotum pro magnifico.” The 
signs of disappointment were not slow to be seen. Within a year 
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and a half, the Memoires de Trevoux complained that the book 
had been bought indeed, but had not been read. In vain was a 
smaller and cheaper edition published; the same journal bitterly 
declared that the poem, which was the brightest glory of the 
French nation, the French nation refused to read. 

Voltaire, of course, turned round like a weather-cock. When 
to have heard the Anti-Lucretius was the thing, he boasted that 
he had heard a whole book from the Cardinal; now he said that 
he had heard but forty, at other times but twenty, lines, that these 
had merit, and that he was falsely led to believe that all the rest 
was alike. But now he stamped the French translation as a weak 
rendering of a weak original; and the whole work as a poem 
without poetry, and philosophy without sense. 

So came to naught the last hope of the Latinists. Soon the 
rats began to leave the sinking ship, and in 1759 the Memoires de 
Trevoux itself declared for French poetry as opposed to Latin. 
Latin verse thus fell from its pride of place for ever, but only, as 
we think, to find a position which it is much better qualified to 
fill, as an accomplishment and a most refined amusement. Soon, 
however, we fear its existence even on this lower ground will be a 
thing of the past in France; many English scholars, who think 
scholarship now-a-days a monopoly of the Teutonic races, imagine 
it to be extinct already. Yet within the last quarter of a century 
the Iliad has been translated entire into Latin hexameters by a 
French Abbé,* and we read with surprise that men of science 
like Amptre, Biot, and Cauchy, relaxed themselves by versifying 
sometimes their mathematical theories. Cauchy, in particular, 
came of a race in which versification ran. May we conclude our 
too long paper, which has completely run away from the times of 
Louis XIV. already, by quoting a birthday ode of another Cauchy 
to his departed wife, wherein the charge of unfeelingness which 
we have urged against Latin verse seems disproved, and there 
shines forth the tenderness of the man and the hope of the 
Christian— 

AD CONJUGEM NATALI IPSIUS DIE. 

Nobis festa redit dies 

Quondam leta dies, tempore quo mea 
Norant pectora gaudium. 

Hac sub luce, tibi primula filiz 
Nascenti dedit oscula 

Mater, jamque mei conjugii simul 
Spes surgebat. Amabili 


* M. l’Abbé Lallier. 
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Arridere, parens optima, parvule 
| Festina. Nimium cito 
Intempesta rosas excipiet breves 

| Cupressus. Date lilia : 

Infantem teneris spargite floribus. 

Pallentes violas date 

Et si quas humiles hortus opes habet 
Dum tu, cara puellula 

Merentem recreas blanditiis patrem 
Jucundum decus afferens. 


O res fluxa nimis gratia, et integris 
| Qui lucet decor in genis ! 
O fallax pietas, ruptaque durius 
Junctz foedera dexterze ! 
Sed quo me stimulis, dire rapis dolor? 
Num divina labat fides ? 
Brumales per agros semina que latent 
Rumpent horrea messibus ; 
Sed non ante virens herba teget solum 
Quam fracto nova cortice, 
Et grani veteris funere letior 
Discat mortua vivere. 
Cur ergo dubitem dicere prosperam 


Hanc, que te peperit, diem? 
Lc 
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WE cannot compliment the author of the ponderous 
volume on The Validity of the Holy Orders of the Church 
of England, on the result of his ten years’ labour. Of this 
work we had heard much, before its publication. It was 
stated that at last the question of questions was about to 
be settled ; that documents of an overpowering character 
had been recently discovered regarding the Orders of the 
Church of England, and that therefore the /o triumphe ! of 
victory might safely be sung by those Protestants who still 
retained some respect for Holy Orders and some belief in 
the necessity of an Apostolic succession of Pastors. In 
other words, it was confidently stated that the Catholic 
party had been fairly driven from their vantage-ground, 
and that Anglicanism had seized a position whence it 
could not possibly be driven. Such was the rumour 
repeated by a thousand tongues and referred to in 
numerous publications. And yet, notwithstanding the 
liturgies and ordinals, some of Eastern and some of 
Western origin, some heterodox and others orthodox, the 
Acts of Parliament, and registers, and disquisitions on 
Baptism, sacramental institutions, and the consecration of 
Barlow, and Scory, and Parker, and numerous references 
—some clearly false, some doubtful, and some perhaps 
true—to Catholics who are said to have admitted the 
validity of Parker’s consecration, which have been massed 
together to form the huge volume before us, we are forced 
to declare that nothing, absolutely nothing, has been done 
to remove the original difficulty. The Gordian knot has 
still to be untied, and the words of our own great writer 
that “the inquiry into Anglican Orders is of the class 
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which we must call dreary,’* stand forth now in bolder 
relief than ever. The work of Dr. Lee is, in our opinion, 
the mane, thecel, phares of Protestant ordinations. 

But let us even suppose that famam superabat opus, that 
the labours of the writer far transcended the praises 
lavished on them, would the object aimed at—the estab- 
lishment of the Catholicism of Anglicanism—have been 
gained? Assuredly not. The mere continuance of a line 
of ministry in a place where even Apostles had planted 
originally the true Church, is no proof whatsoever that the 


.actual ministry now belongs to the Church originally estab- 


lished. Orders may be perpetuated, whilst the original 
faith may have changed, and the world may be actually 
ringing with the change. For example, the schismatical 
Greeks may have perpetuated their Orders, and so may 
other Eastern sects, such as the Nestorians, Eutychians, 
and others. Are we therefore to allow the deniers of the 
true doctrine regarding the Holy Spirit and the Son, to be 
members of the true Church? So likewise with regard to the 
Anglican Establishment, what avails it to say that Cranmer, 
for instance, was ordained by a Catholic, if he and his 
master pulled down here the Church of Cranmer’s ordina- 
tion, and raised up another, which the Church of Cranmer’s 
ordination rejected, repudiated, anathematised; rejected 
and repudiated as absolutely as it rejects and anathema- 
tises Arianism, Nestorianism, or Photianism? What if a 
Protestant Bishop left the Anglican Establishment and 


* See Dr. Newman’s letter in the MONTH, vol. ix., p. 269. We cannot 
make this reference to the explanation there given by Dr. Newman of his 
words in the Afologia respecting Anglican Orders, without remarking on the 
great unfairness with which the argument of the letter in question has been 
treated among Anglicans. Any one who reads the letter will see at once that 
Dr. Newman does not intend to say that his objections to the validity of 
Anglican Orders rest entirely and solely on the moral grounds which are there 
stated. He would certainly not deny all force, for example, to such arguments 


.as those urged in our present article. But he considers the issue of the argu- 


ment on historical and liturgical grounds to be doubtful—which is enough for 
all practical purposes, and thus, “by the light of ‘moral’ presumption 
he interprets the doubtful issues of the antiquarian argument” (MONTH, 
l. c, p. 271). But Anglicans, as far as we know, have uniformly treated 
the argument as if Dr. Newman were to be understood as casting aside 
all ‘‘ antiquarian” considerations, and resting his conclusion entirely on 
presumptions. This is simply shirking the question. 
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joined some modern sect, say that of Hall or Mormon, 
and ordained numbers according to the ordinal of 
England, would therefore the Hallite and Mormon systems 
be true and identical with Protestantism? Orders are 
indeed necessary: they are the means appointed by Christ 
for perpetuating His ministry and Church, but they are 
not everything. England was heretical, condemned, 
isolated from the rest of Christendom, a mere national sect, 
long before her Orders had gone. And yet such men as 
Palmer and Hook have argued from the fact of ordination 
to the orthodoxy of that body which possesses Orders— 
notwithstanding their repudiation of the Catholic Church, 
whence alone Anglican Orders can have been derived. 
They trace the Anglican through the Roman Church, 
beginning with SS. Peter and Paul, and continuing the 
succession through Linus, Cletus, Clement, Evaristus, 
Alexander, down to the sixty-fifth Pontiff, Gregory, sur- 
named the Great. Afterwards they continue it through 
Augustine, Laurentius, Mellitus, and those other Bishops of 
Canterbury who succeeded the Prelates sent thither by the 
Roman Pontiff Gregory, down to Cranmer, Parker, and 
the successors of this notorious Elizabethan “ Bishop.” 
Though the Pontiff of Rome, to whom every Catholic 
Bishop here had, before the sixteenth century, sworn 
obedience, had been supplanted by a King or Queen; 
though the Mass, the great act of religion, had been 
inhibited under pain of death, though altars had been 
thrown down and smashed to pieces, and sacred chalices 
and vestments had been profaned; though the Catholic 
doctrines of Purgatory, invocation of Saints, and Transub- 
stantiation, were denounced as repugnant to God’s Word, 
and five of the seven Sacraments, which had been sources of 
joy and consolation and grace and numerous benedictions to 
millions, were rejected as “not Sacraments of the Gospel ;” 
though the English sovereigns swear to this day to uphold, 
not a Catholic, but the Protestant Church as established 
by law; though, in fine, the new Church was and is 
repudiated by the whole of Catholicism as apostate—all 
this is overlooked. Look, the High Church party says, we 
have Orders, and Orders are everything. They argue thus 
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indeed in favour of their insular creed, but they do not 
thus argue in respect to Catholicism, or to the Greek or 
ancient heretical forms of Eastern belief. In evidence of 
the novelty of the systems of Edward and Elizabeth, we 
might adduce, with the alteration of a few names, the 
remarkable words of Tertullian addressed to the heretics 
of his time: “Where are Edward VI. and Elizabeth, 
Cranmer, Barlow, and Parker, the followers once of the 
Catholic Church? For it is agreed that they lived not so 
long ago in the Pontificates, speaking generally, of Leo, 
Clement, Paul, and Pius, and that they at first believed in 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church, in the Church of 
Rome, under the Episcopate of the Blessed Leo, Clement, 
Paul, and Pius, until by reason of their ever-restless 
passions and ambition, being excommunicated, they 
disseminated the poison of their doctrines. There were 
living in the world in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries those who remembered this apostasy—so that 
they cannot deny that they are of a modern date” (Ve 
Pres., c. 30). Anglicans may trace the present Church of 
England to Elizabeth: if they pretend to go further, they 
will be confronted by an opposing world, from which 
Ingland has been violently torn. 

To place, if possible, Catholics hors de combat, Dr. Lee 
indulges in certain large assertions, which are, we must 
take the liberty of saying, simply and manifestly false. 
He asserts first that “those whose unenviable interest 
it is to cast doubts on the validity of (Anglican) ordi- 
nations, do but reproduce arguments which have been 
again and again refuted” (pref. 1). Secondly, that “no 
long time after the changes of the sixteenth century, 
it seems to have been admitted by independent English 
writers, as it certainly was by competent critics abroad, 
that Mason’s masterly vindication of our position was 
perfectly conclusive.” Thirdly, adopting the language 
and sentiments of a writer in the Ecclesiastic, he maintains 
the “absolute silence of all contemporary authorities, and 
the utter absence of any contemporary document which 
can be even tortured into giving support to this ‘theory’” 
(that Barlow was not consecrated). “No argument has 
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been advanced beyond such childish ones as Barlow being 
sometimes written Barlowe, and ‘ Menivens’ being printed 
‘Menivenc.’” Rzsum teneatis amici? Lastly, Dr. Lee 
ventures gravely to tell us that it is “notorious that for 
several years after the Reformation objections were mainly 
taken to the zrregularity, and not to the validity, of ordi- 
nations bestowed by the reformed ordinal” (p. 1). Such 
are the statements ; the sequel will show their anti-historic 
character. It will be seen that from the beginning the 
Orders of the Anglicans were most formally denied, and 
this not once only, but continuously, and by persons too 
who must have been well acquainted with all particulars. 
We may in the first place refer to what took place in the 
Council of Trent, for from the supposed silence of this 
Council, Dr. Lee strives to derive an argument in favour of 
his Orders (p. 243). It being then proposed by some 
Fathers at Trent, at the express request of the Pontiff 
Pius, to form a Decree anathematising the “ pretended 
Anglican Orders,” the Spanish Ambassador argued against 
the expediency of this Decree on this account: “ All the 
world knows,” he said, “that Anglican Bishops are im- 
postors; but if you exasperate the English Government, 
you will only make the condition of the English Catholics 
still more intolerable than it is at present.” Not from 
doubt then, for the fact was manifest, and the definition 
adjudged useless, but from another cause, the Council 
declined formally to decide the question: the Fathers were 
anxious not to add fuel to the fire in which English Catho- 
lics were burned, or to add fresh links to the heavy fetters 
which were eating into the flesh and the very souls of half a 
nation. Again, even the Prelates themselves who had aposta- 
tised, as Cranmer and Barlow, openly declared that Orders 
were little better than a farce: they were retained only for 
“good order and seemly fashion;” “the Scriptures required 
neither consecration of Bishop or Priest,” and if “the first 
Christians accepted the Apostolic nominees this was a free 
act on the part of the people, without implying any 
superiority on the part of the Apostles” (see Collier, ii, 
101, 47); and hence we shall not be surprised if men 
with this belief should use any form adopted by the State, 
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however novel that form might be in itself, and however 
unfitted for the valid collation of a Sacrament. Now that 
this was done was most positively maintained from the 
year 1565—-six years after the alleged consecration. The 
Catholic party openly denied the new Orders: they 
taunted the intruding Bishops in the strongest terms with 
their unhappy position, and defied them to prove that they 
were really ordained. 

The statements which we have here made can be easily 
established. The first authority we shall adduce is that of 
a convert, the famous Harding. Writing to Jewel, he says, 
“Ye have abandoned the external Sacrifice and Priesthood 
of the New Testament, and have not in your sect conse- 
crated Bishops,* and therefore being without Priests made 
with lawful laying on of hands as Scripture requireth, all 
Orders being given by Bishops only, how can ye say that 
any among you can lawfully minister, or that you have 
any lawful Ministers at all?” Two facts are here stated : 
(1.) Anglicanism had no consecrated Bishops; and (2.) it 
had consequently no Priests, there being no one to ordain 
them. These words necessarily exclude all real consecration 
and ordination : for the propositions are absolute. Had the 
Bishops been simply illegally appointed, they would still 
have been Bishops, and as such could have ordained 
validly though illegally. We know indeed that endeavours 
have been made to render nugatory the foregoing extract, 
as well as many others of an equally overpowering 
character, by laying emphasis on the word lawful. But 
this attempt is sheer /eather and prunella, for the lawfulness 
referred to was conformity with the divine institution, and 
not accordance with legal prescriptions. If Harding had 

* In confirmation of the rejection of the imposition of hands by Barlow, 
&c., it may be observed that the Scriptures were as usual tampered with. The 
words and xpecCurepos, were respectively Englished 
** election,” ‘‘overseers,” and ‘‘ elders,” instead of ‘‘ imposition of hands,” 
‘* Bishops,” and ‘‘ Priests,” in the Bibles of 1562, 1577, 1579. When the 
semblance of a hierarchy had been secured, and the Anglican Prelates had 
returned to the Catholic practice of imposing hands, then the Scriptures were 
again altered. yéesporovia, no longer signifying election, but imposing of 
hands, éaicxoros, Bishops, and xpeoCbrspos, Priests. How sad it is to see 
God’s Word used for such bad purposes! And yet this has been ceaselessly 
done by every new form of religion. 
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referred to the latter thing, he could not have argued as he 
did. He would too have been told by Jewel, that in the 
new system the sovereign, who was the source of all 
ecclesiastical power, and whose province it was to 
empower others to ordain ministers, to use her father’s 
words, had by virtue of her supreme authority validated 
whatever had been done by Barlow, Parker, and others. 
And if we consult Harding’s works, we shall find that the 
interpretation just given is the real meaning of his words. 
For example, comparing Jewel to Ischyras, he says that 
the latter was no /awful/ Minister. And why not? Because, 
he continues, he was not /aw/ful/y made Priest, because 
Collythus, who affected to ordain him, “died in that 
degree of Priesthood himself, and was never consecrated 
Bishop” (Harding’s Conf. of Fewel, p. 58). The con- 
clusion of his argument shows what he thought of 
Anglican ordainers. “Thus they be neither Priests nor 
Deacons, which be not lawfully consecrated according to 
the order that is used in the Church, that is to wit, by 
Bishops lawfully consecrated, but either by the people as 
the lay magistrate . . or by monks and friars apostate” 
(this was doubtless intended for Barlow, who had doffed 
his cowl and got married), “or by excommunicate Priests, 
having no bishoply power.” With this clue, other passages 
in Harding’s writings will be very intelligible. “You, 
Jewel, bear yourself as though you were Bishop of Salis- 
bury. But how can you prove your vocation? By what 
authority usurp you the administration of doctrine and 
Sacraments? What can you allege for the right and proof 
of your ministry? Who hath called you? Who hath 
laid hands on you? By what example hath he done it? 
How and by whom are you consecrated ? Who hath sent 
you? Who hath committed to you the office you take 
upon you? Be you a Priest, or be you not? If you be 
not, how dare you usurp the name and office of a Bishop? 
If you be, tell us who gave you Orders? The institution 
of a Priest was never yet but in power of a Bishop... . 
Show us the letter of your Orders. At least show us that 
you have received power to the office you presume to 
exercise, by due order of laying on of hands and conse- 
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cration. But Order and consecration you have not... 
Though the Prince has thus promoted you, yet ye be 
presumers and thrusters in of yourselves. Well, lands and 
manors the Prince may give you, Priesthood and Bishopric 
the Prince cannot give you.” Can this language be mis- 
taken? Dr. Lee would have been able at once to reply to 
all these questions. He would have said Parker was 
consecrated by Barlow, and Barlow was a true Bishop. 
“He used the form appointed by Edward VI., and that 
form is valid because in substantial accordance with every 
ancient liturgical ordinance. In proof I appeal to the 
Register which is kept at Lambeth; to numerous persons 
still living who were witnesses of the consecration of 
Parker and of myself; to my own consecrator if you will, 
and the other Prelates who assisted Parker.” But Jewel 
could not give a reply. Though thus goaded and tortured, 
he neither appealed to consecrator or ordinal or Register 
or witnesses. He did not even attempt to establish the 
episcopal character of the first Anglican Prelate, much less 
endeavour to hook him on to the long chain of Prelates 
who had graced the See of Canterbury. All he could 
allege in favour of his episcopal authority was this :—“ I 
am a Bishop, and that by that free, accustomed, and 
canonical election of the whole Chapter of Salisbury 
assembled solemnly together for that purpose, of which 
company you, Mr. Harding, were then one.” This is all he 
could say. He was elected, but when and by whom was 
he consecrated ? These were the questions proposed but 
never answered. Why not, everybody must see, for Jewel 
was no fool, and he would not have confounded Orders and 
election had Orders been really conferred. His answers 
throughout are simply evasions. 

The next witness wrote also in 1565, and his evidence is 
that of an accomplished scholar, praised alike by friends 
and foes. We allude to the learned Dr. Stapleton. Con- 
trasting the conduct of Augustine, who, to meet the wants 
of his people, went to Arles to be consecrated Bishop, with 
that of the first ministers of Elizabeth, he says :—“ Thus 
the first Bishops of our Christian faith were orderly placed 
to preach the Word of God. . . . Now the pretended 
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Bishops of Protestantism—whereas the whole number of 
our learned and reverend Pastors, for confession of the 
truth, were displaced .of their rooms, none being left in the 
realm having authority to consecrate Bishops or to make 
Priests, that being the office of only Bishops—by what 
authority do they govern the fold of Christ’s flock? Who 
laid hands upon them? . . . Whither went they to be 
consecrated—into France, Spain, or Germany, seeing that 
at home there was no number of such as might and would 
serve their turn? . . . I say, therefore, by the verdict 
of Holy Scripture and practice of the primitive Church, 
these men are no Bishops. I speak nothing of the laws of 
the realm ; it hath been of late sufficiently proved they are 
no Bishops if they be tried thereby. But let them be tried 
by Scripture. . . . Your pretended Bishops have no 
such ordination (as the ancient Bishops had), no such 
laying on of hands of other Bishops, no authority to make 
true Priests or Ministers, and therefore neither are ye true 
Ministers, neither are they any Bishops at all” (Fortress of 
the Faith, passim). He returns to these expressions again 
and again. In his answer to Jewel’s “ Untruths,” he says that 
the new ministry had, with unheard of audacity, “rushed 
into the ministry without any imposition of hands, and 
without any ecclesiastical authority.” Similarly at p. 93 
he solemnly declares that the Anglican ministers “ began 
from themselves, receiving imposition of hands from 
nobody.” He further asserts that though the first 
ministers were only Bishops by royal appointment, and 
were never ordained, “ow they foolishly ordain others 
by imposition of hands.” All these passages establish the 
accuracy of Harding's observations, and further show how 
utterly incredible it is that Barlow and Parker and such 
like men had been ordained in the manner named in the 
Register. If such an ordination had taken place it must 
have been known both in and out of England, for Catholics 
watched, with lynx-eyed quickness, every important move 
in the direction of a new religion. 

Bristow’s evidence runs in the same groove. He calls 
the ministers of Protestantism “laymen, unsent, uncalled, 
unconsecrated ” (Motzves, 1574). “The King of England, 
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and the Queen too, give their diplomas to whom they 
choose. Then ¢hese carry themselves as Bishops, and 
begin to ordain ministers.” He distinctly refers to 
Parker's appointment, and utterly denies the validity of 
his consecration. We will translate his words :—“ We have 
many examples in England—to wit, in the case of Parker, 
Grindal, Sanders, Horne, and others, who, having been 
ordained Priests according to the Catholic rite, were 
judged fit to be, without any ordination, not only Priests, 
but also Bishops, Archbishops, and Primates, either by 
virtue of royal letters, or by a ridiculous consecration by 
those who had received the power of consecrating only 
from the Queen” (p. 266). Sanders confirms all this, and 
so does the distinguished convert Howlett, both of whom 
wrote about the year 1570. The former says that the first 
Bishops of Elizabeth “had no episcopal consecration,” 
whilst the latter states that they were consecrated by 
“two or three” persons, thus upsetting the statement of 
the Register. This is the answer of history to Dr. Lee’s 
assertion about the silence of contemporaries, and the 
objection taken to the irregularity, wot the validity, of 
Anglican ordinations. 

It will not be necessary, after what has been adduced 
from the writers of the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
to tease our readers with a lengthened history: of the 
Congés d’Elire of the t8th of July, 1559, &c.; the pre- 
cept of the Queen to Tunstall, Bourne, Pool, &c., to 
consecrate the Bishop- Elect, and perform all things 
according to the laws and customs of the realm—a 
precept which was nobly disobeyed by the Prelates in 
possession of sees, though deprivation was the inevitable 
consequence ; the anomalous position of England, which, 
owing to the fidelity of the Catholic Prelates, had not one 
Bishop in possession of any see; and the perplexity of 
Elizabeth, who, however unwillingly, at last had recourse 
to the services of Barlow, Scory, and Co., for we have 
already shown from writers of unquestionable authority 
that no real Bishops were consecrated, no adequate form 
was used, and that even the Queen herself in fact avowed 
all this by her conduct. For would Elizabeth have devised 
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a new form of precept, with an additional clause supplying 
every defect in the quality or the proceedings of the com- 
missioners, “time and necessity so requiring ;” or would 
the same clause have been perpetuated for six long years 
in the commission to the Metropolitan to confirm and 
consecrate a new Bishop, unless it had been felt that there 
existed a radical defect in the process of ordaining from 
the beginning? Would Bonner have fearlessly disputed, 
and successfully, too, the episcopal character of Horne ; or 
would it have been deemed necessary to declare by Act of 
Parliament that, “the Queen being in possession of all 
jurisdictions, privileges, superiorities and pre-eminences, 
spiritual and ecclesiastical, exercised by her predecessors; 
and having, by her supreme power and authority, dis- 
pensed with all causes or doubts of any imperfection or 
disability in the confirmation or consecration of Bishops, 
made in virtue of her letters patent, therefore all acts 
and things heretofore had, made, or done on_ those 
occasions, were and should be judged and deemed good 
and perfect to all respects and purposes, any matter or 
thing that could or might be objected to the contrary 
thereof in any wise notwithstanding,” unless there had 
been the fullest conviction and proof, that the Orders 
alleged to have been conferred on the 17th of December, 
were opposed to all precedent, and really and truly null 
and void? But whence had the Queen the power of 
validating what was invalid, and rectifying by a State 
enactment the radical defects in the observance of a divine 
ordinance ? The assumption was parallel to the adoption 
of the title of Governor or Head of the Church ; it was 
done femineo fastu a seculis inaudito, to use the expression 
of the amazed and indignant Chemnitz. When, further, 
we remember that Anglican ministers were from the first 
uniformly ordained by Catholic Bishops, when, abandoning 
heresy, they asked to be aggregated to the Catholic Priest- 
hood, it will be evident to every one that no doubt existed 
in the Church of the invalidity of Protestant ordinations, 
whenever and by whomsoever Orders were seemingly 
conferred. The reserve exhibited by the Church in refe- 
rence to Sacraments which confer a character, and which 
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can never be reiterated, is proverbial. She requires the 
strongest evidence for doubt ere she will even conditionally 
repeat the rite, and hence, if from the middle of the 
sixteenth century she has neither hesitated nor doubted, 
we must ascribe this conduct to a thorough knowledge 
of circumstances, and to an absolute certainty of the 
invalidity of Parker’s consecration. The Orders of the 
Greeks, Abyssinians, Copts, and Armenians are admitted, 
notwithstanding the separation of these Churches from 
Catholicism, and their hatred of Rome. Would Rome 
have repudiated Anglican Orders, whatever may be the 
character of the Church of England viewed religiously, 
unless an irremediable obstacle had been manifest ? 
Certainly not. Faith would have inhibited all repetitions, 
as well as an anxiety to unite Anglicans to the Church by 
one connecting link. We will briefly refer now to some of 
the causes of the repudiation of the new Orders. 

1. Barlow is uniformly stated by Anglicans to have been 
Parker's consecrator, but his ordination has been denied on 
many grounds. First, no register exists of his ordination. 
We have records enough of his election. There was no 
desire of hiding his talents or of concealing his sentiments, 
or of ignoring the honours for which he had been destined. 
These, we repeat, are mentioned again and again. If he 
had been consecrated, would this fact—all-important to 
Anglicanism, as events have proved—have been alone passed 
over in silence by the archivists of the Bishops, as well as 
by the leading writers and historiographers of the period ? 
To believe this, our credulity would have to be frightfully 
taxed. The fact is this—Barlow was a diplomatist, and 
as such he was much employed. Hardly appointed to a 
Bishopric, he was sent on an embassy by his King, and 
these interruptions occurring frequently, the rite of 
consecration was altogether omitted. He had flattered 
Henry’s pride by maintaining that the royal nomination 
actually made the Bishop, as it did the royal bailiffs. With 
this the King was satisfied, and so Barlow received the 
name as well as the honours and emoluments of a Bishop. 
What if Barlow was not a Bishop by consecration ? he was 
a Bishop by nomination, and that, according to the new 
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theology, sufficed. And being after nomination engaged in 
His Majesty’s service, it was hardly fair to deprive him 
either of a seat in the House of Lords or of the tempo- 
ralities of the Bishopric to which he had been named. 
Bonner, Latimer, and others had thus been favoured; could 
the privilege be refused to the royal favourite Barlow ? 

With this clue, we can safely and easily travel through 
the labyrinth of difficulties which has been constructed 
with so much labour and so carefully kept up by men like 
Elrington, Lee, and similar advocates of Anglicanism. We 
can understand why no Protestant minister dared for more 
than half a century to refer to an episcopal register in 
evidence of any true consecration performed either by 
Barlow or his supposed associates. Insulted on account of 
their impotence to produce any voucher or name any 
consecrator, much more the four Prelates named in a 
document first exhibited in 1613 (the consecration should 
have taken place in 1559), they remained either wholly 
silent or evaded the proposed difficulties. There was no 
evidence to produce. We can understand, too, how it was 
that the Catholic party spoke and wrote so confidently. 
Had not their statements—we have already recorded them 
—been clearly true, they would never have made them, 
for Parker and “the great Assembly” of which Mason's 
record speaks, as well as the consecrators, to say 
nothing of Elizabeth and her ministers and the Lambeth 
Register, would at once have exposed their calumnies 
and recklessness, and thus branded the Catholic body as 
unmitigated liars. One such falsehood would have been 
ruin to the cause of English Catholicism. But nothing 
was done to expose the calumny. The ministers, whose 
false claims were thus denounced, could writhe, they could 
abuse, they could evade ; but destroy the position of their 
opponents, or refer to documents which are produced now 
by Dr. Lee and other scholars, that they could not do. 
The supposition of a series of forgeries removes all diffi- 
culties, whereas a belief in the authenticity of the Register 
of Lambeth and the Diary of Parker, renders our history, 
for more than half a century, a mystery which can never 
be fathomed. 
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When the Register, &c., appeared, they were extrinsically 
incredible. They had not come from the vasty deep of 
Lambeth when called for ; when they did come the actors in 
the scenes had passed away. Protestantism was established, 
and the Catholic party gagged and reduced by ceaseless 
persecution and enforcement of oppressive laws. They 
answered no purpose except to provoke discussion and 
animate some few individuals to expose the Masonic 
proceedings. If James deemed it his duty to pardon 
forgers of documents, there was reason enough for passing 
that Act. The blunders, too, regarding names, &c., which 
characterised the Register, rendered the instrument even 
intrinsically incredible. We will only further observe that 
the Rowley Papers and Yellow Roll, the works of a youth 
of seventeen, are infinitely cleverer forgeries than those 
now before us, if the Register is, as it has been long 
supposed to be, a forgery. 

2. But let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
Barlow really was a Bishop, and that he, and Scory, and 
Coverdale, and Hodgkins did, on the 17th of December, 
really undertake to consecrate Parker ; even then it will be 
seen that Parker was no Bishop, and even if he had been 
made Bishop, the hierarchical Order must necessarily have 
perished long ago. 

Of the illegality of the whole proceeding named, the 
consecration of Parker, there cannot be two opinions; for 
the ordinal used had been superseded by Mary and had 
never been restored, as Cecil himself allowed. It is equally 
clear, too, that the transaction was also uncanonical, and 
that the new Prelate was never possessed of any jurisdic- 
tion. For men without sees and without jurisdiction, men 
who were at least suspended, affected to ordain, and, what 
is more, to confer ecclesiastical jurisdiction on the Primate 
of Canterbury. Having no ecclesiastical commission or 
jurisdiction themselves, how could they confer the pleni- 
tude of jurisdiction on Parker? Nor is this all: it is 
equally clear that the form of consecration used was 
absolutely invalid. The ordinal was altogether new in 
character. Not only had usages of the highest antiquity 
been suppressed, but the form was wholly wanting as an 
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expression of the real character of the office for which the 
ordained were consecrated. It° had been drawn up by 
apostates; by men whose religion had changed with the 
wishes of the sovereign and the enactments of that form 
of Calvinism which had began to extend especially in the 
royal palace and among the friends of Cranmer; by men, 
in fine, who had succeeded in hurling down the altars of 
religion and stopping the oblation of that Sacrifice which 
had been offered up from the days of Augustine down to 
the middle of the sixteenth century. It was then publicly 
declared, that tables were used to efface the memory of 
the Mass, and the word Priest was inhibited from a similar 
motive. They went further: the communicant, instead 
of receiving really and truly the Body and Blood of the 
Lord, was now told to eat in remembrance of Christ and 
feed on Him by faith. A new mode truly of manduca- 
tion, and as unsubstantial as new. Thus the very idea of 
a Priesthood and its distinctive office was ignored. Now, 
what is the form prescribed by the ordinal of Edward, and 
used at the consecration of Parker, according to the belief 
of the advocates of Anglican Orders? This— Take the 
Holy Ghost; and remember that thou stir up the grace 
of God, which is in thee by the imposition of hands; for 
God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and 
love, and soberness.” These are the only words which 
can possibly be assigned as the form, for what precedes 
supposes that the individual is not yet consecrated, and 
what follows implies that the person has been consecrated. 
The words, then, cited must be the form through which alone 
the sacred ordination can have been given. Now (1.) this 
form is completely new; it is unlike every form ever used 
here or elsewhere; it is not even substantially ancient, 
It will not do to say that one portion of the words is 
Scriptural, for we are not examining what words occur 
in the sacred volume, but what form has been ordained by 
Christ, and handed down by His Church, as the one to 
be used in the collation of Holy Orders. (2.) This form, 
too, indicates no particular character, no peculiar grace ; 
it does not “contain the power of the Order given,” to 
use the words of the discoverer or inventor of the Lambeth 
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Register. It is just as applicable to the recipient of 
Baptism and Confirmation as of Orders, and might be 
as well used as an exhortation to prayer, as indeed it 
was by St. Paul in his address to Timothy, as for any 
sacramental purpose. And, in fact, so convinced were 
Pro‘estants eventually of this, in consequence mainly of 
the writings of Lewgar, that in 1662 the form was changed 
in favour of another of a more definite character. But the 
change came too late. It was not retrospective, but 
prospective; it might possibly have sufficed had it been 
used by true Bishops, but such the Anglican Prelates of 
1662 were not, their consecration being essentially invalid 
on account of a vitiated and defective form. If the reader 
will consult the forms of the Eastern and Western Churches 
he will find the offices of Priests and Bishops distinctly 
specified. The Priest is to offer Sacrifice, and the Bishop 
receiving the plenitude of the Priesthood is to rule and 
govern, aided by the Holy Ghost, the flock committed to 
his charge.* Dr. Lee himself admits that the forms of 
1549 “were bald and bare in comparison with the rich 
and expressive symbolism of medizval rites;” but he 
should not have stopped there—he should have acknow- 
ledzed that thus contrasted they were invalid. 

Denying as they did the unbloody Sacrifice, it will be 
clear that the ordinations of the Anglicans were invalid on 
the ground of defective intention. The first ordainers, Barlow 
and Parker, looked upon Orders as little more than a State 
enactment. Elizabeth, as head of the Church, had power 
to appoint her own ministers. If she chose immediately 
to nominate, and thus virtually consecrate, a minister, she 
could do so; but if another course was suggested, and 
ministers of religion were to consecrate, they would only 
do so to comply with a regal and not a divine ordinance. 
The King or Queen's intention, then, was attended to. 
The Church’s intention was wholly ignored, and so another 
essential element of a valid consecration was wanting. 
Having already shown the views of Barlow on the point of 
ordination, we shall not deem it requisite further to estab- 
lish our statement. The Elizabethan Bishops did not ordain 


* See pp. 69, 71, 72, 103, 107, 109, &c. 
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Priests, as the Church everywhere did, to offer up the Holy 
Sacrifice, but to preach, to baptise, and to perform other 
non-sacrificial acts. In fact, the Church was forgotten, 
and the enactments of the State alone considered. Not 
then because the ordainers erred, do we reject their Orders, 
but because (1.) they did not intend to do what the Church 
does, whose ordinal they had materially altered, and whose 
Priests they held up as blasphemers because they were 
Priests, and (2.) because they maintained an attitude of 
formal opposition to the Church which they had abandoned 
even in the very act of ordination and consecration. There 
being no Priests made by the new ordinal, which suppressed 
all allusion to the principal function of the Priesthood— 
namely, the oblation of the Divine Sacrifice—those eventu- 
ally assumed to the dignity of the Episcopacy, were only 
nominally or civilly so assumed, being from a want of 
priestly Orders wholly unfitted for a higher grade. 

But did not Julius and Paul III. and Pole approve of 
the Edwardine ordinal? Assuredly not. For (1.) the 
Pontiff, in his Brief, only allows the Cardinal to receive 
fallen Ministers without ordination as Priests, &c., of the 
Catholic Church—‘“dummodo ante eorum lapsum in 
hzresim rite et legitime promoti fuissent.” The Pontiff 
gives power to Pole to retain those in their ecclesiastical 
dignities whom he should judge fitting persons. If they 
are ordained they may be at once rehabilitated, if they 
have not been they are to be ordained by some of the 
Catholic Prelates. This the Pontiff does say—but a word 
of approval of Edward’s ordinal he does not say. The 
meaning of Julius was clear to Pole; it is equally clear to 
every Catholic acquainted with the first principles of 
Catholicism. Further, we learn from the documents of the 
period that several of the Bishops consecrated in accord- 
ance with Edward's second ordinal were deposed during 
the reign of Mary, on the ground that they had never 
received the episcopal character. “Ob nullitatem conse- 
crationis,” are words of frequent recurrence in the records 
of Mary’s reign. In fact, it was distinctly stated in the 
Fourteenth Article of Mary, addressed to the Catholic 
Bishops, that the Edwardine ordinal was wholly invalid. 
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“Touching,” it says, “such persons as were heretofore 
promoted to any Orders, after the new sort and fashion 
of Orders, considering they were not ordered in very deed, 
the Bishop of the diocese, finding otherwise sufficiency and 
ability in those men, may supply that thing which was 
wanting in them before, and then, according to his dis- 
cretion, admit them to minister.” Three classes of ministers 
had to be dealt with by the Pontiff and Pole; with those 
who really were ordained before the death of King 
Henry VIII.; with those who had been ordained in 
accordance with the first ordinal of Edward VI. prior 
to 1552, which neither rejected the Sacrifice nor its 
symbols; and with such as had been since ordained. 
The first two classes being ordained according to the 
Catholic form, or to a rite not absolutely invalid, and 
by Catholic Prelates, were truly consecrated ; whereas 
those ordained afterwards were not Ministers, not having 
been ordained, to use Pole’s words, rite et legitime. These 
were necessarily to be ordained, in case they were to be 
allowed to act as Catholic Ministers. In fact, neither the 
Pontiff nor Pole had any alternative. The Church looked 
upon the new race of Clergymen as mere laics. This 
explanation will serve as a clue to guide us to a right 
understanding of the Enactments of the Pope and his 
Legate Pole. Thus, then, it has been shown that the 
Anglican Orders were held to be invalid in the sixteenth 
century, and this belief is established by that accumulative 
evidence which we have laid before our readers in this 
brief review. 

But, did not the Catholics of the seventeenth and after 
centuries oppose this decision? They did not. No sooner 
had Mason published his Register, than Fitzsimon, and 
Holywood, and Champney, and Smith, and Talbot, Ward, 
Hutton, and a host of other English writers uprose to 
oppose the pretended Orders of Anglicanism. Nor were 
foreigners silent, as is clear from the writings of Le Quien, 
Hardouin, and the decisions of the Doctors of the Sor- 
bonne, Le Meur, De Paliers, Maranville, &c. These, one and 
all, opposed in the most earnest and eloquent manner pos- 
sible, the pretentiousness of the Anglicans in confounding 
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their ministers with the Ministers of the Catholic Church. 
We have not examined all the authorities cited by Dr. Lee 
in favour of his own Orders ; but those we have consulted 
afford us ample evidence of the reckless manner in which 
he has appealed to Catholic writers. For example, Cressy 
is cited in his favour at page 251. But if we turn to the 
Preface of his Church History of Britain we shall find the 
following words, which are not reconcilable with the 
supposition of a belief in Anglican Orders: “And whereas 
among our historians, frequent occasions have been given 
to allege several of our Protestant authors, I have some 
ground to suspect that I shall displease some men by 
a fault called civility, in not changing the titles which 
they give themselves, and are so styled by the whole 
nation. For whereas I have generally written Bishop 
Parker, Bishop Usher, &c., I am told I ought to havo 
annexed some phrase of disparagement, as pseudo-Episcopos 
or gut se dicunt Episcopos. But for my excuse or defence 
I must take leave to say, (1.) that herein I follow not only 
the example of the ancient best Fathers in their disputes 
even against the Arians, Photians, Novatians, &c., but of 
the most learned authors of the Protestant Apology. (2.) | 
am assured that if my accusers were personally to converse 
with these Protestant Prelates, they would not after such 
a manner change their titles. Now I see no reason why 
an obligation should be imposed on any to be uncivil with 
his pen and not with his tongue. I do not find that 
ever any Protestant esteemed such czvz/ity an advantage 
to them in the debate concerning their ordinations; for to 
instance, in a case, in just reason far less disputable than 
that, yet not long ago actually and terribly disputed : if 
during the late rebellion a faithful subject of the King 
should have petitioned for a pass to go through the rebels’ 
quarters, no man would have suspected him of disloyalty, 
because in his petition to Fairfax, Cromwell, or Waller, he 
styled them Lords, Generals. Has not the King himself 
in addresses to the unlawful Parliament done the like ? 
Yet all this surely without engagement to acknowledge 
their authority to be legitimate.” This justification would 
be worse than insulse if Cressy had admitted the validity 
VOL. XII. Xx 
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of Anglican Orders. Woodhead again and again, but 
especially in his work on the Reformation, declines to 
enter into the ordination question, although he obviously 
believed Protestant Orders to be dubious. 

As for Dr. Doyle, he firmly stated in his examination 
before a Committee of the House of Lords, that Protestant 
ordinations were doubted of, and had to be repeated (pp. 19, 
22, 23). Dr. Milner in the twenty-ninth letter of his Exd 
of Controversy absolutely declares that “ Protestant Orders 
are, to say the least, exceedingly doubtful.” He enters 
into the nature of the objections raised against them, and 
infers their invalidity in the most unquestioning manner. 
How Dr. Lee could, with the Doctor’s writings before him, 
write as he has done, is quite unintelligible. He must have 
been deceived too in respect of Bishop Baines; for a learned 
dignitary, who enjoyed his friendship for years, has informed 
us that he uniformly spoke of Protestant ordinations as 
null and void. His letter now lies before us. If further 
we remember how learned Prelates like Dr. Challoner, and 
the Nestor of our present hierarchy, the Right Rev. Bishop 
Brown, Archbishop Spalding, and Archbishop Kenrick, 
have denied the validity of Anglican Orders, as well as 
able scholars like Dr. Lingard in the last edition of his 
English History, Dr. Fletcher in his Comparative View, 
Dr. Waterworth in his Lectures on the Reformation, Hatton, 
Gandolfy, Hodson, Sinnott, Williams, to omit scores of 
other names equally well known to the learned public ; 
if again we bear in mind how all Bishops from the Pope 
to the lowest Prelate practically repudiate the Orders of 
Anglicans, since all are prepared to consecrate absolutely 
those ministers of the English Church who are desirous of 
being, after conversion and approval, admitted into the 
ministry of the Catholic Church, it will be felt that 
evidence is complete against the Protestant party on the 
question in hand. If we pass over to France we shall 
find some of the best authorities of that country equally 
convinced of the nullity of the new ordinations as well as 
of the real character of Mason’s Register. Le Quien 
not only utterly overthrows all the objections of the apos- 
tate Courayer, but also distinctly shows how random had 
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been the statements of those who had dared to assert 
that Anglican ordinations had been approved of by the 
Sorbonne in the case of Goff and others, whose names have 
been recently paraded before the public. As for Goff, he was 
ordained at Paris, Morinus, the famous liturgist, approving 
of the ordination ; and Massy was similarly privileged, after 
his case had been thoroughly examined by Harley, the 
Archbishop of Paris, who could never be induced to speak 
of “an Anglican Church,” because, as he observed, a Church 
has Bishops, which Anglicanism has not.* Bossuet, too, as 
is clear from his Variations (vol. ii., p. 14), looked upon 
Protestant Orders as null. Prior to a thorough examina- 
tion of the subject he was not convinced of their invalidity, 
but eventually he was convinced of the groundlessness of 
his previous doubts, and wrote accordingly.t Sancta Clara 
decides nothing about the new Orders, and as for Snellaerts, 
he ordered, when dying, his MSS. to be tossed into the 
fire, as if in reprobation of what he had written. Unfor- 
tunately, his order was disobeyed. All honest men will, 
we think, agree with Macaulay in saying that they “can 
see no satisfactory proof of the fact, that the Church of 
England possesses the Apostolical succession.” t 

Before concluding this article, we will remark on several 
misstatements and errors into which Dr. Lee has fallen. 
(1.) He affects to doubt of the Erastian views of Barlow 
in respect to Orders. But on this head there can be no 
doubt. Interrogated, Barlow stated that “in the law of 
Grace there needed no consecration, election only being 
sufficient ;” and also that “ordination was useless, the 
King’s nomination alone sufficing to make a Bishop.” 
(2.) He blunders in respect to the time of Barlow’s com- 
mission. What is said at page 147 is wholly irreconcilable 
with what is stated in the following page. (3.) The Catholic 
Church has never looked upon the Assistants of the Con- 
secrating Bishop as otherwise than Assistants. One conse- 
crates, whilst others attend and piously join in prayer with 
their principal, and nothing more. The idea of a rite, 


* Le Quien, vol. ii., pp. 316—319. 
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defective as far as the principal Minister is concerned, 
being validated by the casual exactness of an Assistant, 
never entered into the mind of an orthodox Minister. The 
Consecrator intends to confer the sacramental rite, whereas 
the Assistants only intend to act as Assistants to the 
Consecrator. (4.) It is difficult to discover for what pur- 
pose a vast deal of learning is paraded relative to Scory’s, 
Coverdale’s, and Hodgkin’s readmission to the ministry. 
For, admit the documents to be genuine, they prove that 
all these individuals had been ordained Catholically, and 
not according to Edward’s second ordinal. That being the 
case, their Orders could not be repeated. Not these men, 
however, are stated by Mason to have consecrated Parker, 
but Barlow. (5.) Nor did any Catholic ever assert that 
Barlow’s want of faith or unworthiness had annulled the rite 
of ordination, as stated at page 238; but what was main- 
tained was this: that it was clear that such a man had not 
the intention of doing what the Church did, but what the 
Queen had prescribed. (6.) It is false to assert that Catholics 
went to Protestant churches, and joined in the service, 
because “convinced of the piety and innocence of the 
Common Prayer Book” (p. 49). The Catholic body detested 
the new service. It was called a “ mere Christmas play,” 
and as is clear from the Zurich letters, from the cruel and 
crushing code of Elizabeth, and the uprisings of the Earls 
of Westmoreland and Northumberland, as well as from 
the vast sums of money annually received by Government 
as fines for recusancy, the new service was most displeasing 
to the vast majority of the nation. Numerous families left 
England to enjoy that liberty of worship abroad which was 
refused them in their native land. And if some few Catho- 
lics occasionally attended the Established services, they 
stated that their motive was, not to pray, but to discharge 
a civil duty, as their attendance was formally designated 
by Elizabeth, and thus avoid penalties which entailed ruin 
on themselves and families. When however it was known 
that not even this so-called civil attendance was lawful, 
Catholics wholly absented themselves, prepared to endure 
every hardship in the cause of faith and conscience. (7.) But 
why did not the Roman Pontiffs, after the deposition of 
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the Catholic Prelacy by the civil power and the intrusion 
of Government overseers into the ancient sees, appoint 
fresh Bishops? Surely no answer can be needed. So long 
as the Catholic Bishops lived they were the true heirs 
of the Episcopacy. When they had all died off, it would 
have been cruelty to the Catholic body to have sent 
fresh Bishops hither; for by their presence they would 
have still further enraged a maddened Government, and 
increased immeasurably the cruelty of the persecutors. 
Meanwhile, the Roman Pontiffs wisely arranged for the 
interests of religion, and in God’s good time sent noble 
Prelates to govern the Catholic Church in England. Un- 
fortunately however the followers of an intruded Prelacy 
have not appreciated the boon. 

Dr. Lee’s work, we are sorry to have to say, is charac- 
terised by the grossest inaccuracies. Few Latin sentences 
are there which are not disgraced by solecisms. Pontifical 
Briefs and other documents are badly translated, and omis- 
sions of great consequence are of frequent occurrence. In 
fact, the all important words, guam ipse putat veram, which 
occur in the passage taken from Bellarmine relative to 
intention, and on which the correctness of Bellarmine’s 
statement depends, are altogether omitted. Let us hope 
that Dr. Lee will reconsider his judgments, and, not 
confounding the spasmodic efforts of a few individuals 
with the vitality of the Protestant body of which he 
is a member, will seek for real life and faith and 
Orders in that Church which, founded here by the Pontiff 
Gregory, still endures, offering up by the hands of real 
Priests the unbloody Sacrifice day by day, preaching the 
same eternal truths as ever, and joining with the rest of 
Christendom in sending her Bishops to an Ecumenical 
Council, to consider what may still be done to restore 
pristine morality and re-establish the one true Catholic 


faith throughout the world. 
W. W. 
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Dr. Newman’s long expected work is out at last; and the line of 
thought which it pursues, and the views which it advocates, what 
it says, and what it leaves unsaid, will doubtless provoke much 
criticism throughout the country, both favourable and unfavour- 
able. Under one aspect at least, however, we may be sure of its 
meeting with something like a unanimous welcome, as affording 
farther insight into the mind of the author of the Afologia. 

Our object in the present notice is simply to bring out the 
scope and method of the work, as far as possible in the author’s 
words, rather than to attempt any formal criticism. The title, Az 
Essay towards the formation of a Grammar of Assent, might seem 
to suggest an Art Logic; but the book is in reality a scientific 
analysis of the phenomena of certitude, and the word Grammar 
must be understood to express a classification of the elements, or 
the alphabet of assent. 

Dr. Newman speaks thus (p. 336, seq.), and what he says with 
peculiar reference to the first half of his work is quite applicable 
to the whole. 


My object in the foregoing pages has been, not to form a theory 
which may account for those phenomena of the intellect of which they 
treat, but to ascertain what the fact is as regards them, that is when it 
is that assent is given to propositions and under what circumstances. 
I have never had the thought of an attempt which would be ambitious 
in me, and which has failed in the hands of others, if that attempt 
may not unfairly be called unsuccessful which, though made by the 
acutest minds, has not succeeded in convincing opponents. Especially 
have I found myself unequal to antecedent reasonings in the instance 
of a matter of fact. There are those who, arguing @ frzorz, maintain, 
that, since experience logically leads only to probabilities, certitude is 
ever a mistake. There are others who, while they deny this conclusion, 
grant the @ friorz principle assumed in the argument, and in conse- 
quence are obliged, in order to vindicate the certainty of our know- 
ledge, to have recourse to the hypothesis of intuitions, intellectual 
forms, and the like which belong to us by nature, and may be con- 
sidered to elevate our experiences into something more than they are 
in themselves. Earnestly maintaining as I would, with this latter 
school of philosophers, the certainty of knowledge, I think it enough 
to appeal to the common voice of mankind in proof of it. That is to 
be accounted a normal faculty of our nature, which men in general do 
actually exercise. That is a law of our minds, which is exemplified in 
action on a large scale, whether @ friorz it ought to be a law or no. 
Our hoping is a proof that hope, as such, is not an extravagance; and 
our possession of certitude is a proof that it is not a weakness or an 
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absurdity to be certain. How it comes about that we can be certain 
is not my business to determine ; for me it is sufficient that certitude 
is felt. ‘This is what the schoolmen, I believe, call treating a subject 
in facto esse, in contrast with zz fierz. Had I attempted the latter, | 
should have been falling into metaphysics; but my aim is of a 
practical character, such as that of Butler in his Analogy, with this 
difference, that he treats of probability, doubt, expedience, and duty, 
whereas in these pages, without excluding, far from it, the question of 
duty, I would confine myself to the truth of things and to the mind’s 
certitude of that truth. 

The main object to which Dr. Newman directs all his efforts is 
this: to show that we do not, and cannot without absurdity, 
confine our absolute assent to what has been formally demon- 
strated, and therefore, that the want of such formal demonstration 
is in se no reason for withholding our fullest assent to the truths 
of Christianity. His basis throughout is distinctly and simply 
experience. The philosophy of the day has appealed to 
experience, to experience it shall go. As the philosophers 
of the Scotch school came to the rescue of the vulgar notion of 
the reality of our perceptions of an external world, which was in 
danger of being outfaced by the scepticism of the school of 
Hume, so Dr. Newman champions the vulgar notion of the 
legitimacy and security of absolute assent in the region of proba- 
bility, against the modern disciples of the philosophy of Locke. 
He shows that modern philosophers, whilst appealing to experi- 
ence, have, for the most part, given no fair account of its data, 
having formed their theory upon what he would call notional, in . 
contradistinction to real, apprehension ; that is to say, they have 
neglected whatever they have been unable to bring under strict 
logical analysis. The result of which is that they have sacrificed 
reality to form, depth to precision ; much as though a man in his 
cognisance of external nature should decline to accept the varia- 
tions of light and shade as indications of the solidity of bodies, 
and, in defiance of his other senses, should refuse to trust external 
objects farther than he could see them. It is of course no caput 
mortuum of this or that school of philosophy which Dr. Newman 
has undertaken to analyse, but the living man with all his natural 
complexities ; and we cannot be surprised if we sometimes find 
ourselves confused and overpowered by the numberless exceptions 
and allowances which our author has to make at every turn. 
However this may be, we have at least the satisfaction of feeling 
that the whole case is before us, and that whatever insight we 
may gain into any portion of the subject is real. Dr. Newman’s 
terminology is to a great extent his own. It is evident that he 
has carefully avoided committing himself to the shibboleths of 
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contending parties. He throughout confines himself to giving his 
own analysis in his own words, and in the tenth chapter he gives us 
the key to what we may term the personal character of his method. 

I begin with expressing a sentiment, which is habitually in my 
thoughts, whenever they are turned to the subject of mental or moral 
science, and which I am as willing to apply here to the evidences of 
religion as to metaphysics or ethics—viz., that in these provinces of 
inquiry egotism is true modesty. In religious inquiry each of us can 
speak only for himself, and for himself he has a right to speak. His own 
experiences are enough for himself, but he cannot speak for others ; 
he cannot lay down the law; he can only bring his own experiences 
to the common stock of psychological facts. He knows what has 
satisfied and satisfies himself; if it satisfies him, it is likely to satisfy 
others ; if, as he believes and is sure, it is true, it will approve itself to 
others also, for there is but one truth. 

The book divides itself into ten chapters, of which the first 
is introductory, on the modes of holding, and the modes of 
apprehending propositions, or the attitude of the mind in relation 
to the matter and the form of the propositions presented to it. 
After defining the three modes of holding or shaping propositions 
to be Doubt, Inference, and Assent, respectively analogous to 
question, conclusion, and assertion, the author thus introduces 
the subject-matter of his essay: “I treat of propositions only in 
their bearing upon concrete matter, and I am mainly concerned 
with Assent; with Inference, in its relation to Assent, and only 
such inference as is not demonstration; with Doubt, hardly at all.” 
In the second section of this chapter we are introduced to the 
distinction between notional and real apprehension, or the appre- 
hension of the abstract and the concrete, the pasis respectively of 
notional and real assent, which distinction plays a most important 
part throughout the whole Essay. 

It having been laid down in this chapter that an act of assent 
is, on the one hand, in its very nature unconditional, z.¢., that it 
involves the absolute acceptance of a proposition, and is neces- 
sarily accompanied by some apprehension of its terms; and on 
the other, that it presupposes in order to its being made, the 
condition of some previous inference in favour of the proposition: 
the essay from this point falls into two parts. The first, from 
chapter two to chapter six inclusive, embraces what may be called 
the phenomena of assent—cg., the relation of assent to apprehen- 
sion, of real assent to notional assent, illustrated particularly in 
the region of religion and theology. The second part, from 
chapter eight to chapter ten, deals with the phenomena of that 
inference which had been declared to be the necessary prelimi- 
nary of assent. It is mainly concerned with informal (implicit, 
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natural) inference in contrast to formal inference or logic, and 
especialiy with the exercise of the faculty of informal inference or 
the illative sense, in the subject-matter of religion; that is to say, 
with the general character of the evidence of both natural and 
revealed religion. 

These two parts to a great extent mutually reflect each other. 
The subject-matter of both is assent; but in the first, it is assent 
regarded én se, in the second, it is assent viewed in its genesis, so 
far as experience has anything to say on the subject. 

Chapter seven, which treats of certitude, marks the jointure of 
the two parts and partakes in some degree of the character of 
both. For certitude is an assent which, whilst retaining the 
substantive unconditional character distinguishing assent, as such, 
from every other mental act, has assured itself, by reviewing the 
inference which, whilst it has not created the assent, is the sugges- 
tion in obedience to which the assent has been given. We cannot 
but regard this chapter as containing the essence of the whole 
Essay, as the centre of which the two parts are the wings. 

Dr. Newman (p. 214) thus speaks of certitude. 


Its object is a truth, a truth as such, a proposition as true. There 
are right and wrong convictions ; if it is not right with a consciousness 
of being right, it is not certitude. Now truth cannot change ; what is 
once truth is always truth, and the human mind is made for truth, 
and so rests in truth, as it cannot rest in falsehood. When then it 
once becomes possessed of a truth, what is to dispossess it? But this 
is to be certain ; therefore, once certitude, always certitude. 


He urges “that failures of what was taken for certitude are 
exceptions,” and proceeds to account for them by the confusion 
of thought arising from a want of mental training, even amongst 
the educated, and by the multiplicity of new objects of thought 
which, at the present day particularly, are continually pressing 
upon us and demanding some sort of judgment at our hands. 
At the same time he acknowledges (p. 248) that— 

Certitude does not admit of an interior, immediate test, sufficient to 
discriminate it from false certitude. Such a test is rendered impossible 
from the circumstance that, when we make the mental act expressed 
by “I know,” we sum up the whole series of reflex judgments which 
might, each in turn, successively exercise a critical function towards 
those of them which precede it. 


He meets an objection (p. 235) against the indefectibility of 
certitude, founded upon the apparent loss of certitudes involved 
in a change of religion, by suggesting, as the most probable 
analysis of such change, fidelity to one or more genuine certainties 
at the expense of such other convictions as fall short of certainty, 
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and the consequent acquisition of new certainties; or, on the 
other hand, the exchange of one opinion or prejudice for another, 
upon the discovery that we had not been really certain, as we had 
supposed. He insists (p. 226) that certitude, with all its acci- 
dental shortcomings, has, equally with conscience, its place in the 
normal condition of the mind. 


As a human being, I am unable, if I were to try, to live without 
some kind of conscience ; and I am as little able to live without those 
landmarks of thought which certitude secures for me; still, as the 
hammer of a clock (which, though organically perfect, requires regu- 
lating) may tell untruly, so may my conscience and my sense of 
certitude be attached to mental acts, whether of consent or assent, 
which have no claim to be thus sanctioned. 


He reminds us (p. 220) that— 


Certitude is at most nothing more than infallibility fro hac vice, 
and promises nothing as to the truth of any proposition besides its 
own. . . . If indeed I claimed to be infallible, one failure would 
shiver my claim to pieces; but I may claim to be certain of the 
truth to which I have already attained, though I should arrive at 
no new truths in addition as long as I live. 


He thus points out (p. 223) the legitimate ¢ffect of a failure. 


If in any particular case we have been mistaken in our inferences 
and the certitudes (gwasz) which followed upon them, we are bound to 
take the fact of this mistake into account, in making up our minds on 
any new question, before we proceed to decide upon it. But if that 
old mistake has been allowed for, while weighing the argument on one 
side and the other, and drawing our conclusion, or has been, to use a 
familiar mode of speaking, discounted, then it has no outstanding 
claim against our acceptance of that conclusion after it has actually 
been drawn. 


We will now proceed to mark a few of the most important 
points in either part. In the first part (p. 38) assent is thus 
contrasted with inference. 


An act of assent, it seems, is the most perfect and highest of its 
kind, when it is exercised on propositions which are apprehended as 
experiences and images, that is, which stand for things ; and, on the 
other hand, an act of inference is the most perfect and highest of its 
kind, when it is exercised on propositions which are apprehended as 
notions, which are creations of the mind. An act of inference indeed 
may be made with either of these modes of apprehension ; so may an 
act of assent ; but when inferences are exercised on things, they tend 
to be conjectures or presentiments, without logical force ; and when 
assents are exercised on notions, they tend to be mere assertions, 
without any personal hold on them on the part of those who make 
them. 


The change from notional to real assent is thus vividly illustrated 
Ap. 75). 
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Let us consider, too, how differently young and old are affected by 
the words of some classic author, such as Homer or Horace. Passages 
which to a boy are mere rhetorical commonplaces, neither better nor 
worse than a hundred others which any clever writer might supply, 
which he gets by heart and thinks very fine, and imitates, as he thinks 
successfully, in his own flowing versification, at length come home to 
him, when long years have passed and he has had experience of life, 
and pierce him, as if he had never before known them, with their sad 
earnestness and vivid exactness. Then he comes to understand how 
it is that lines, the birth of some chance morning or evening at an 
Ionian festival or among the Sabine hills, have lasted generation after 
generation, for thousands of years, with a power over the mind, and a 
charm, which the current literature of his own day, with all its obvious 
advantages, is utterly unable to rival. Perhaps this is the reason of 
the medizval opinion about Virgil, as if a prophet or magician ; his 
single words and phrases, his pathetic half lines, giving utterance, as 
the voice of Nature herself, to that pain and weariness, yet hope of 
better things, which is the experience of her children in every time. 


A parallel change takes place when the notional truths of theology 
become for us, what they are meant to be, religious realities, 
under the influence of self-discipline and personal experience. 
He meets the complaint that devotion is sacrificed to theology, 
reality to speculation, in such formulas as the Athanasian Creed, 
by showing how each truth as stated in the Creed may be assented 
to with real (imaginative, devotional) assent; although the con- 
catenation of them all only admits of notional assent, from the 
mind not being capable of shaping them all into the unity of 
thought. 


As we cannot see the whole starry firmament at once, but have to 
turn ourselves from east to west, and then round to east again, 
sighting first one constellation and then another, and losing these in 
order to gain those, so it is, and much more, with such real appre- 
hensions as we can secure of the Divine Nature. 


Of these real assents, he remarks that— 


As given to moral objects they are perhaps as rare as they are 
powerful. Till we have them, in spite of a full apprehension and 
assent in the field of notions, we have no intellectual moorings, and 
are at the mercy of impulses, fancies, and wandering lights, whether 
as regards personal conduct, social and political action, or religion. 


In the second part, informal inference is thus contrasted with 
formal inference or logic (p. 277). 

As to logic, its chain of conclusions hangs loose at both ends ; both 
the ‘oe from which the proof should start, and the points at which 


it should arrive, are beyond its reach; it comes short both of first 
principles and of concrete issues. 


(p. 281)— 


It is plain that formal logical sequence is not in fact the method by 
which we are enabled to become certain of concrete facts; and it is 
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equally plain, from what has been already suggested, what the real and 
necessary method is. It is the cumulation of probabilities, inde- 
pendent of each other, arising out of the nature and circumstances 
of the particular case under review; probabilities too fine to avail 
separately, too subtle and circuitous to be convertible into syllogisms, 
too numerous and various for such conversion, even were they con- 
vertible. As a man’s portrait differs from a sketch of him, in having, 
not merely a continuous outline, but all its details filled in, and shades 
and colours laid on and harmonised together, such is the multiform 
and intricate process of ratiocination, necessary for our reaching him 
as a concrete fact, compared with the rude operation of the syllogistic . 


treatment. 
(p. 309)— 

Methodical processes of inference, useful as they are, as far as they 
£0, are only instruments of the mind, and need, in order to their due 
exercise, that real ratiocination and present imagination which gives 
them a sense beyond their letter, and which, while acting through 
them, reaches to conclusions beyond and above them. 


(p. 310)— 

A proof except in abstract demonstration has always in it, more or 
less, an element of the personal, because “prudence” is not a con- 
stitutent part of our nature, but a personal endowment. 


And our conclusions follow— 


Not, ex ofere operato, by a scientific necessity independent of 
ourselves, but by the action of our own minds, by our own individual 
perception of the truth in question, under a sense of duty to those 
conclusions, and with an intellectual conscientiousness. 


The truth is manifested to our inward sense, like the details of a 
landscape— 

After we have selected the right stand-point and have learnt to 
accommodate the pupil of our eye to the varying focus necessary 
for seeing them, have accustomed it to the glare of light, have 
mentally grouped or discriminated lines and shadows and given them 
their due meaning, and have mastered the perspective of the whole. 

The faculty which directs these processes of informal inference, 
Dr. Newman calls the illative sense. It is a faculty analogous in 
the intellectual order to that of phronesis, or practical prudence, 
in the moral order. Its sanction lies in its being part of the 
intellectual nature which God has given us; which we may use or 
abuse, but cannot alter. We continually instructively appeal to it. 

Men become personal when logic fails; it is their mode of appealing 
to their own primary elements of thought, and their own illative 
sense, against the principles and the judgment of another. 


(p. 356)— 
It has its exercise in the starting points as well as in the final 
results of thought; but not only so, but further still, whenever an 
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inquiry or discussion is long and complex, then it is ever in request, 
and exerts an influence at every turn, in relation to those countless 
affluents of argument, which are continually flowing in, and aug- 
menting the volume and the force of the whole in its way to a final 
conclusion. 


The last chapter treats of the exercise of the illative sense 
in the field of religion, natural and revealed. It shows that 
natural religion is the outcome and interpretation of certain 
ultimate principles of our nature, and especially an interpretation 
of the voice of conscience; whereas the so-called religion of 
civilisation, which pretends to cast out from religion its element 
of fear and sadness, sins against the law of legitimate development, 
in attempting to educate the intellect at the expense of the 
conscience, and instead of supplementing natural religion, as 
Christianity does, begins by lopping off a principal limb. 

In the second section Dr. Newman shows how powerfully both 
the genius and the history of Christianity appeal to the illative 
sense in the case of any one who has accepted the principles of 
natural religion, who has not refined away his conscience, and 
taught himself to believe “that knowledge is virtue, and vice is 
ignorance ; that sin is a bugbear, not a reality . . . that miracles 
are impossible, that prayer to God is superstition ; that the fear of 
Him is unmanly.” If we believe that God Himself is “ Sanctity, 
Truth, and Love ; and that the three offences against His Majesty 
are impurity, inveracity, and cruelty,” he urges that, so believing, 
we must accept as the very voice of Divine Providence the 
accumulation of various probabilities in the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. He then proceeds to draw out before us in large but 
most picturesque outlines the history of Revelation both under 
the Jewish and Christian dispensation, marking the mutual con- 
firmation which Law and Gospel yield one another, and the 
marvellous coincidences by which, means naturally inadequate, 
nay often antagonistic, have moved to their appointed end. 
After exposing the utter futility of attempts like Gibbon’s to 
account for the success of Christianity upon philosophic grounds, 
he shows from several striking passages of the Fathers, and from 
the Acts of the Martyrs, the image of ‘Christus Reparator,” 
the Physician of Souls, to have been the central idea and 
animating principle of Christianity; an image which was no 
mere memory or tradition of a memory, but which lived and 
breathed in the persons of His followers. He meets the objection 
that the success of the Church, be it what it may, has fallen 
far short of its magnificent promises, by pointing out from 
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Scripture how keen was the Church’s consciousness from the 
first, that the success which was to be indeed her portion was 
everywhere to be marred with some partial failure ; that many 
would be called but few chosen, that the tares would remain and 
spread till the harvest. 

Dr. Newman says nothing here of specific Catholic doctrines. 
It is only quite accidentally that we are told that the Christianity of 
which he speaks is the Christianity of the Mass and the Crucifix. 
He is addressing himself to men who are perfectly aware that the 
history of Christianity is the history of the Catholic Church, and 
who are at issue with Catholicism only because they are at issue 
with Revelation. We are disposed to think that this chapter will 
be the most popular in the volume, although its relative length, for 
after all, its subject is only one of several illustrations of the range 
of the illative sense, somewhat mars the symmetry of the book. 
Some perhaps may think that Dr. Newman has been run away 
with by a favourite illustration, but many will suspect that this is 
indeed the race, whilst what went before was only a preliminary 
canter. It would be useless to quote bits from what is such 
an absolute whole ; as well might one hope to gather the image 
of a stream from a cup of its water. 

We have endeavoured to illustrate as far as possible from the 
text what we conceive to be the main issue of this remarkable 
Essay, and at the same time to give examples of the varied 
character of Dr. Newman’s manipulation. Never, we believe, 
have the manifold, and all but contradictory, complexities of the 
human mind been treated with such unscrupulous reality. Most 
characteristically, our author arms each difficulty with which he 
has to contend, in its fullest complement of armour ; and invari- 
ably leaves his readers to form their own opinion of his success 
in the encounter. It is difficult if not impossible to express in a 
mere abstract what he has achieved, or to do him justice etherwise 
than by quoting whole chapters i” extenso. We cannot but think 
that his arrangement of his subject-matter is to a great extent 
arbitrary. Indeed his method throughout suggests less logical 
sequence than musical arrangement, where a single theme is 
presented again and again, with manifold variations and ever- 
shifting harmonies. The object which gives unity to the whole 
is, as we said before, the justification by analogy, by an 
appeal to every side of our mental constitution, of the claims 
of dogma to our absolute assent and real adhesion, in spite 
of the gaps which appear in the chain of its formal infer- 
ence. 
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Dr. Newman has carefully abstained from using the terms 
which the controversy between Ontologists and Psychologists 
have rendered familiar to us; and indeed his subject has not led 
him to treat formally of the origin of ideas. It would have been 
quite beside his purpose to appeal to an analysis of thought 
which is not justified by the common experience of mankind. 


Lines from Christina Rossetti. 


WHEN I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me, 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree. 
Be the green grass above me, 
With showers and dew-drops wet ; 
And, if thou wilt, remember ; 
And, if thou wilt, forget. 


[TRANSLATED.] 


Ad Cynthiam. 


Cynthia, quid prosint mihi tristia verba sepulto? 
Nil erit ut surdis auribus ista canas. 

Nec tu sparge rosas, nec visu mzesta cupressus 
Solvat tristitiz munus inane tue. 

At viridi simplex me protegat herba sepulcro ; 
Imbribus et multo rore madescat humus. 

Sic tibi si libeat memori vixisse, licebit ; 
Et tibi si libeat, nil minus immemori. 


H. W. CH. 


TIpis 
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"ADAG raven Borduns puriv rapein, 
Baacrdvoy durowarws ev 
Kod pbovog, si porépou 
H. W. CH. 
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1. IN these days, when learned and unlearned alike are so often 
inclined to speculate on the questions which lie at the basis of all 
religion, whoever aspires to teach his fellows their duties to God and 
man must expect to have his doctrine sifted to the very bottom. 
Doubtless the mass of the English and Scotch people are still firm 
in their adherence to revealed religion, under some of the forms in 
which it is presented by the various Protestant sects, but a large 
number also are growing up in a state of ignorance gross as that of 
acknowledged heathen, and it must be clear to all who have con- 
sidered the subject that a conscious and positive rejection of 
Christianity has gained considerable ground, not only among the 
literary classes, but among those half-educated crowds who ever 
surely, though slowly, yield to any impulse that comes to them from 
above. Multitudes, again, who would feel horror at the thought of 
themselves becoming infidels, are nevertheless ready to dally with the 
doubts which they meet with, and, either out of weak curiosity or out 
of honest desire of intellectual conviction, will seek an answer on 
every hand. The forms taken by these doubts in different minds are 
very various, and few of the working Clergy have at command the 
time and appliances necessary for foreseeing each particular shape in 
which a question can be put, and for preparing the most suitable 
answer. But happily, although the symptoms of the disease differ 
in different cases, yet the virus is everywhere the same, and the same 
medicine may always be administered with hope of success. The 
chief intellectual cause of infidelity, as has often been remarked, is 
neglect of the positive side of the argument. “ Difficulties” and 
“* objections ” make a strong impression on the mind, while it is often 
forgotten that the affirmative Christian argument presents an over- 
whelming “ difficulty ” in the way of any counter-theory whatsoever. 
Every person who is preparing for the clerical career necessarily 
devotes much time to the study of the “Evidences,” and, among 
Protestants perhaps more than among Catholics, the same study is 
often found to be very attractive even to laymen, who have no 
professional object in view. But the extent of the subject is so great 
as to obscure the view of the connection which exists among its 
various parts, while the nature of the argument is such as to make it 
peculiarly desirable that this connection should be kept in view. 
Otherwise there is great danger that the matter may be so presented 
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as to have the appearance of arguing in a circle. Mr. Drew (Reasons 
of Faith; or, the Order of the Christian Argument developed and 
explained, by G. S. Drew, M.A. London, 1869) has accordingly put 
together an outline of the positive argument which seems to him best 
adapted to lead an ordinary Englishman of the present day to an 
intelligent conviction of the divinity of our Blessed Saviour, and of 
the supreme authority of the Christian revelation. The author 
attempts no more than to give an outline. “The numerous cares of 
his ministry in a large parish,” he tells us, “leave him no time” for 
more, but he endeavours to supply the deficiency by copious references 
to modern works, from which the various parts of the argument may 
be filled up. He is thus able to compress the whole of his matter into 
a small volume of 236 pages, including an appendix, in which a more 
ample treatment is given to some points where this appeared desirable. 
The writer has been guided by his experience in the choice of the 
particular line of argument which he has followed. He insists much 
on the present undeniable actual existence of the Christian commu- 
nity, and on the overwhelming evidence for the general historic 
credibility of the Gospels. He then shows that this admission involves 
the admission of the Old Testament as an authentic whole, and that, 
when the internal character of the system based upon these Books is 
examined, and its social and individual tendencies are studied, it is 
found that the only reasonable course is to admit its divine character. 
Of course he acknowledges the authority of the Christian miracles, but 
he seems to think that an exaggerated view has often been taken of 
their evidential value. Throughout the book the second person is 
used, as though the author were addressing a friend who had applied 
to him for the solution of his doubts. Professing to give the positive 
side of the argument, the writer endeavours rather to anticipate 
difficulties than to give them a formal solution. We can well 
believe that the method suggested by Mr. Drew’s experience will be 
found useful by those who are called upon to answer the like 
questions, although other lines of argument may also be pursued 
with success. 

A work by a Protestant Divine will certainly be found by a Catholic 
to contain many short-comings, arising chiefly from the want of a 
steady notion of what the writer means by “the Church,” which 
seems in his mouth to include a great variety of meanings, sometimes 
signifying the whole body of believers in the divine missio.: of Christ, 
and sometimes being narrowed to the English Establishment and its 
branches. Again, in speaking of the Holy Scriptures he describes 
them as constituting a “ whole,” and thence argues in favour of their 
divine character, but he omits to tell us whence he learned what 
Books go to make up this “whole.” In fact, Protestants have 
borrowed their knowledge of the Canon from the Catholic Church 
and do not like avowing the debt. We may observe that Mr. 
Drew does not seek to conciliate infidels by any frittering away of 
such part of the Catholic faith as is retained in the religious body 
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to which he belongs; he is not afraid to quote and defend the 
language of the Athanasian Creed on the subject of the Person of 
our Lord. 

We are very sorry to observe that a writer in whom we find much 
to approve should allow himself to be so far led away by Protestant 
party feeling as to see (p. 179, n.) in the doctrine and worship of the 
Catholic Church, a fulfilment of the Scripture prophecies which are 
commonly interpreted as referring to the times of Antichrist. 


2. The author of 7vavels in the East Indian Archipelago (By 
Albert S. Bickmore, M.A. London: John Murray) is one of 
those daring travellers who, tou extend the limited boundaries of 
our knowledge of remote lands, venture forth where on sea there 
are pirates, and on the land earthquakes and savage beasts, and 
in some places still more savage men, without knowing at what 
moment they are planning a fatal voyage, or when they are taking 
the step that may be their last. What led our author to explore 
the Dutch East India possessions was a desire to reconstitute 
a Collection of shells made there by the German naturalist Rumpf, 
“the Indian Pliny,” towards the close of the seventeenth century, and 
of which the description alone remained. In this scientific interest, 
Mr. Bickmore landed on the Island of Java in the April of 1865. 
Thence he proceeded to the Moluccas or Spice Islands, the once 
eagerly-sought home of the clove-tree. Our Catholic readers may 
remember them as the scene of part of the missionary labours of St. 
Francis Xavier. Fixing his head-quarters at Amboina, and thence 
making excursions to the neighbouring islands, Mr. Bickmore in two 
months’ time had not only collected all the shells which Rumpf had 
described, but more than twice as many species besides. His work as 
a conchologist was therefore done. Finding, however, the Dutch 
Government far more liberal towards travellers than he had been led 
to expect, he took advantage of his situation to visit other islands 
of the Archipelago, ending his tour by striking across Sumatra. There 
is about as much resemblance between shell-gathering on our quiet 
English coast and expeditions such as Mr. Bickmore’s, as there is 
between taking the life of the tenant of the sty and vanquishing the 
tusked monster of the forest. Conchological quests here as in the 
Moluccas end in shells, and pig-killing no less certainly than boar- 
hunting produces dead meat out of the family Sus; but there the 
likeness stops. The series of hair-breadth escapes that Mr. Bickmore 
was blessed with during his East Indian experience, may give him 
matter for thankfulness for the rest of his days. Now he describes 
himself in the throes of a tropical fever, now landing through surf 
fifteen feet high, now sliding down a volcano till he saved himself 
by grasping a fern, and in the last page of all he is in a life and death 
struzgle with an enormous snake. We recommend our readers who 
are weary of the leaden skies, or chilled by the cold winds of this 
“ temperate zone,” to follow Mr. Bickmore through a chapter of balmy 
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air and sparkling sunshine. They may perhaps find it monotonous to 
read further at one sitting. They will also excuse an occasional 
uncouthness of expression in an out-of-door student like the author. 
Altogether the book is calculated to fire the imagination with flashes 
of Nature’s beauty, at the same time that it excites pity for the pro- 
fligate degeneracy of the human species in one of the fairest regions 
visited by the sun. 


3. Macaulay, as we are told by Mr. Austen-Leigh in his lately- 
published memoir of his aunt, Jane Austen, had once the idea of 
writing a biographical article on the favourite lady novelist of the 
last generation. With Mr. Austen-Leigh’s book before us we are 
inclined to wonder what the great essayist would have made of so 
simple, uniform, and common-place a biography. He might have 
given us a great deal of subtle analysis of the characters in Miss 
Austen’s tales, or he might have poured forth floods of entertaining 
lore on the manners and customs of the well-to-do families among the 
country clergy, to which class the Austens belonged, but he would 
not have found much to tell us about the authoress of Zmma, for 
there is, in reality, very little that can be told. She was the daughter 
of the rector of Steventon, in Hampshire, and was born in 1775. 
When she was twenty-six the Austens went to live at Bath, where, 
after four or five years, her father died. Then she lived with her 
mother and sister at Southampton, till in 1809 they moved again to 
Chawton, near Alton. Jane Austen’s health began to fail in 1816, and 
in the following year she went to stay at Winchester, to be near her 
doctor. But her disease could not be averted, and she died in July, 
1817. She lies buried in Winchester Cathedral, where her grave has 
been so often asked for that a verger is said to have begged to be 
informed “ whether there was anything particular about that lady—so 
many people want to know where she was buried.” Jane Austen’s 
brothers, like several of her characters, were sailors, and she visited 
Lyme as well as lived at Bath, as the readers of Persuasion might well 
have guessed. She wrote her novels at a very early age—Pride and 
Prejudice was written when she was twenty-two—but no one could be 
got to publish them. She probably did not think much of them 
herself, at all events she took their rejection very quietly. It was not 
till 1811—she was then thirty-six—that Sense and Sensibility saw the 
light. Her three most famous novels, Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield 
Park, and Emma, came out in 1853, 1814, and 1816. The remaining 
two, Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, did not appear till after her 
death. When we add that her quiet happy life was never disturbed 
by any secret romance or disastrous love story, that she and her sister 
took to wearing caps and other appendages of middle-aged ladies 
earlier, as it was thought, than their good looks warranted, that she 
was an especial favourite with children, for whose delight she had a 
particular gift of composing stories, and that of the very few letters of 
her’s that remain one or two give evidence of a good deal of quiet 
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| humour—we have told our reader nearly all that there is told about 
Jane Austen. 
| Her novels have had a singular destiny. They have been so highly 
. praised by a few great authorities that it would never have been quite 
safe, in the literary world, to cali in question their paramount excel- 
| lence. Not that their popularity has been confined to a select few ; we 
find the Prince Regent among her special admirers, and he could not 
| have been a critic of a very refined taste. Moreover, it is impossible 
— for the mere verdict of authority to establish a reputation like that of 
| Jane Austen. But the applause of the great literary leaders has, 


naturally enough, been often echoed by writers who could have given 

no grounds for the language which they used. It was a part of the 
| same fashion that, for so many years after her death, whenever a lady 
| wrote a novel that was not a simple romance, it was immediately 
| proclaimed that she “reminded her readers of Miss Austen.” Her 
range is not very wide—she does not leave the rank of life in 
| which she moved, or the sort of people whom she might have met. 
There is a delicacy of touch, a natural power of finish, a freedom from 
exaggeration, a blending of quiet tender feeling with gentle but 
genuine humour, which mark her as a real genius in her own line, 
and this is probably what made her a favourite with great writers like 
Walter Scott or Macaulay. She was one of their own kith and kin, 
though she only wrote novels of a very unambitious character, which 
certainly did not appeal to passion or sentiment for success. Her 
pictures of society—so far as she knew it—are incomparably true and 
clear, and we owe her very much for the pure high tone which she 
uniformly maintains, and which has certainly not been without great 
and beneficial influence on many writers of our own generation. 


4. Mr. Denys Shyne Lawlor has given us a very good book on the 
Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees and in the Landes (Longmans, 1870). It 
has evidently been a labour of love. He tells us that he was led to 
visit the south-west corner of France soon after he had sustained a 

very great domestic affliction, and that when once there he was struck 
with the number and great historical and religious interest of the 
various shrines of our Blessed Lady, old and new, which are there to 
be found. We say old and new, for though most of the sanctuaries 
commemorated in the handsome volume before us are of great 
antiquity, still the new shrine of Our Lady of the Grotto of Lourdes 

—to which we not long ago drew the attention of our readers—is 

already not inferior to any in popularity, and we find that Mr. Lawlor 

has nut forgotten the very interesting work begun by the late Abbé 

Cestac* in the Landes themselves, which has already given birth to 
+ what may almost be called a pilgrimage. The greater number of the 
names of the ancient sanctuaries— Betharram, Garaison, Sarrance, 

Piétat, Poeylahun, Héas, Bourisp, Medour, Nestac, St. Savin, St. 
Aventin, St. Bertrand de Comminges, Buglose—are probably almost 


* See the MonTH, vol. vii., ‘‘ Life in the Landes.” 
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entirely new to Catholics in England and Ireland. There is a local 
colouring about many of the legends, which contain the sort of 
incidents—as the finding of miraculous statues or the appearance of 
our Blessed Lady to simple peasants—which so often occur in similar 
histories. In many cases there is great interest in the more modern 
story of the sanctuary, for it has passed through evil days during the 
first fury of the French Revolution, and only been rescued from 
desolation and destruction by the piety of the simple peasants around 
it. Many of these shrines have been repurchased and restored in the 
course of the last forty years, and there seems at present to be no fear 
at all that the tender devotion to our Blessed Lady, which they do so 
much to foster, is likely to die out of the hearts of the people of that 
very Catholic portion of France. 

Mr. Lawlor has done his part of the work very well. He has visited 
the shrines, hunted up what is to be found concerning them in old 
authors and public libraries, and given us, also, along with transla- 
tions of his own, several of the old characteristic poems which have 
been written in honour of these sanctuaries. Perhaps the publication 
of this work may have the incidental effect of drawing the attention 
of some pious man, who rejoices in literary leisure, to the many 
traditional shrines of Ireland, the memory of which must, we fear, in 
many cases be in danger of dying out. 


5. That the history of the first half of the seventeenth century, those 
fifty eventful years in the annals of our island, has not yet been fully 
written is apparent to any one who attempts to keep pace with the 
issue of original contemporary documents of public authority, and with 
the essays, biographies, and other detailed accounts of particular 
actions or persons whose influence makes itself felt even at the 
present day. In the Life of Oliver Cromwell to the death of Charles J. 
(By J. R. Andrews, Barrister-at-law. London: Longmans, 1870) there 
is not much that is new, nor does the book at all rank with those 
of Mr. Forster; but as a specimen of what may be said, and not without 
good reason, on behalf of religious toleration in England, it is well 
worth a perusal. As a contribution to the materials for a complete 
study of the years that immediately follow the death of Charles I., Mr. 
Macray has edited a Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers preserved 
tn the Bodleian Library from 1649 to 1654 (Oxford, 186y) with the 
care and ability that characterise his valuable Annals of the Bodleian, 
lately noticed in these pages. It is impossible to do more than draw 
attention to important statements, and hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments that appear in these volumes. Whatever may be said of the 
political insincerity of Charles I., and that his conduct of affairs was 
characterised by feebleness and double-dealing is only too apparent, 
it must be allowed that his personal adherence to that form of Protes- 
tantism in which he was born was constant and unvarying. “I do 
profess, in the name of a King .... that I will maintain and defend 
the true Protestant religion which my father did profess, and I will 
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continue in it during my life” (Andrews, p. 148). This pledge he 
certainly fulfilled, not the least exactly in his own family, when on 
the occasion of the Duke of Gloucester being brought in contact with 
Catholics, he uses every means in his power to retain and confirm 
him in the religion of his father (Clarendon Papers, pp. 414, 435). In 
the case of his own children, he no doubt had the right to bring them 
up in his own religion ; but when he awkwardly attempted to force 
Protestant Episcopacy on Scotland, and to identify his own legal 
authority with the maintenance of his own Bishops, he found the 
distinctive principles of Protestantism too strong for him, and he was 
fain to offer to consent to a temporary establishment of Presbyte- 
rianism, obtaining toleration for his own form of religion, but sup- 
pressing all others within his dominions (Andrews, p. 333). It is 
indeed sufficiently clear that Charles was not wholly responsible for 
the evils that fell upon him; he did but reap what his father had 
sown, and his attachment to the very narrow limits of his father’s 
religion created a reaction amongst his subjects, of which the remote 
effects are now before our eyes. We hope that Mr. Andrews will con- 
tinue his Life of Cromwell to its close, and shall look with much 
interest for the succeeding volumes of Clarendon Papers, in which we 
are promised some of considerable historical interest. Many of those 
contained in the present volume have been already printed in a collec- 
tion published in 1786. 

Making due allowance for the Protestant bias of such writers as 
Mr. Andrews, and for the great difficulty of arranging and determ‘ning 
the dates of such a mass of unsorted papers as have passed through 
Mr. Macray’s hands, there is every reason to welcome their volumes 
as useful additions to the history of the reign of the Stuarts. 


6. Protestantism is Protean, and some of its transformations when 
viewed from a distance are amusing. Now it appears in the person 
of a worthy and amiable Evangelical Minister, who has a horror of 
Mass and the Sacrament of Penance; now again in that of the 
Anglican, whose exterior either in or out of church is an uneasy 
imitation of a Priest, and who, whether married or single, does not 
scruple to talk about his discharge of the highest priestly function. 
To trace some of these curious shifts and startling changes through 
the many gradations that lie between their extremes, up to their 
source and chief motive-in the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century, would be an interesting task. 

In this field of research, though unconsciously, and in a superficial 
way, Mr. Jeaffreson, in A Book about the Clergy (Two vols. London, 
1870) has appeared as a volunteer. The success of his former books 
about “doctors” and “lawyers” has encouraged him to speak freely, 
and generally with accuracy, about the Clergy, Catholic and Protestant, 
from the period which he terms “ Wycliffe’s England,” down to the 
end of the seventeenth century. Mr. Jeaffreson has not freed himself 
from the traditions of popular Protestantism, so that much of what he 
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writes, which of itself is not in very good taste, may be overlooked on 
the score of his trust in such authors as Foxe and others, whose 
influence, multiplied by successive generations, it is not easy to shake 
off. It is but just to add, that in a chapter on “ Clerical Morals,” 
in which there is much repetition of old slanders, there is a contrast 
drawn between the Clergy of the fourteenth and fifteenth and the 
Protestant rectors of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which is 
not wholly to the advantage of the latter. After Wycliffe (whose 
Dialogue has been lately reprinted by the Oxford University Press) 
comes an account of “ Persecution” (p. 176), in which the author with 
great fairness reminds his readers that people, whose “loud cries for 
vigorous measures ”—not to call them revenge, no less bloodthirsty 
than the acts which called it forth—have been heard within the last 
few years, have no right to condemn their forefathers for acts whcse 
motive was certainly quite as pure as their own. ‘To do these 
Churchmen of old time bare justice, we must remember that their 
sincerity and devoutness were in proportion to their zeal.” To suppose 
“that the moral nature of our race has been . . changed . . by the 
softening influences of scientific discovery and material progress, is 
pleasant to the self-esteem of the present century, and will long hold 
its place among popular fallacies ” (p. 187). 

These liberal sentiments are the more surprising in our author’s 
pages, when on coming to the chapters in which we should expect 
to find some mention of the atrocities committed in the days of Eliza- 
beth, and the long reign of Catholic disabilities, there is only found a 
cold statement that “the laws by which Catholics perished were not 
enacted with a view to punish Catholics for being Catholics.” Here 
appears the force of Protestant tradition. Next to “ Persecution” 
follow ninety pages on “Clerical Women” (Mr. Jeaffreson is not 
happy in his titles), in which we are reminded of old Isaac Walton’s 
feeling description of the “ corroding cares” of a married priest and a 
country parsonage. One of the Anglican Bishops has the credit of 
being the author of the saying, that “ no clergyman is worth anything 
without a clergywoman.” This may be taken as the final extinguishing 
of some slight remains of regard for the honour and dignity of celibacy 
that have lingered in the Establishment up to the present time. The 
advice therefore of George Herbert to “clergywomen,” whether wives 
of Bishops or curates cannot be too often repeated: “A minister’s 
wife can challenge no precedence or place, but that which she purchases 
by her obliging humility” (p. 276). There is a remarkable passage on 
one of the results of the “ matrimonial alliances of the clergy,” viz., 
“the open and methodical simony of the present day.” 

Under “ old ways and fashions” the various uses to which churches 
had been put, the different methods of observing the Sabbath, such 
matters as “tombs, seats, flowers, and candles, shrines, and relics, 
functions (?), rites,” are discussed in several chapters, which, how- 
ever amusing they may be, contain much that is both one-sided, 
and not altogether reverent. 
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In Part V., “ Religion under the Commonwealth,” “the results of 
Puritanism on the social life of the present day,” the joyless religion, 
the painfully following a hard form of prayer, or the still more crude 
or else elaborate effusions of the self-called preacher ; the “scandalous 
and plundered clergy,” and the “Royal Supremacy,” are the most im- 
portant topics. On this last Mr. Jeaffreson has a valuable note, and 
points out that, though the statement of Edward VI.’s Article, “* The 
King of England is supreme head in earth, next under Christ, of the 
Church of England and Ireland,’ was modified in Elizabeth’s time 
to “The Queen’s Majesty hath the chief power,” yet the declaration 
of Charles II. printed in the Book of Common Prayer, that he is 
“ Supreme Governor of the Church of England,” destroys the force of 
the conclusions that recent writers wish to draw from the supposed fact 
that no sovereign since Mary has borne the title of “Supreme Head 
of the Church” (vol. ii., p. 152). The second volume is closed by a 
vesum? of events and changes before and after the Restoration, in 
which several well-known characters, such as Gordon, South, and 
other political “ divines,” the authorship of Jeon Basilike, Domestic 
Chaplains, and the Royal Touch, pass in succession across the author’s 
stage under the reader’s eye. 


7. The Anglican Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have 
issued at a very low price some Scenes in the East, consisting of 
Twelve Coloured Photographic Views of Places mentioned in the 
Bible, with descriptive Letter-press. The letter-press is from the pen 
of Mr. H. B. Tristram, well known for his familiarity with Eastern 
lands. The views themselves are nicely executed, and will be 
extremely valuable to those who wish to gain a general idea of the 
Holy Land, as well as to have some notion of particular places. 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, the Jordan, Tiberias, Jacob’s Well, Sidon, the 
Pools of Bethesda and Siloam, Jericho, Bethany, Gaza, and Joppa, 
furnish the subject of the plates. The first three or four are the best, 
and we may add to these the plate representing Bethany. We do not 
know whether any special principle of selection has presided over the 
publication, but we cannot commend the engravings themselves to 
Catholics without remarking on the exclusion of the most sacred sites. 
Even Bethany is a poor substitute for the Mount of Olives, and there 
is no view here either of Jerusalem itself or of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The views of Nazareth and Bethlehem, good as they are, seem to 
have been taken with the distinct object of leaving out the most holy 
traditional spots, aid although nothing can spoil the prospect over 
Tiberias from the Nazareth road, with the peaceful lake below and 
the rugged country beyond it, still it is curious that this one spot 
should have been chosen, as Mr. Tristram tells us in the description 
that there is no record of our Lord having entered the city. We 
notice that a captious spirit, hostile to the old traditions, crops up 
here and there in these descriptive chapters. But what there is of 
positive in the book is very good—though perhaps it might have been 
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better but for the rigid Protestantism which seems to characterise so 
many of the publications of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


8. We must condense into a few lines the remarks which we wished 
to have made on some lately-published French biographies. The first 
we may mention is the Life of the Foundress of a very active and 
flourishing Religious Institute called the Sainte Famille (Vie de la 
Reverende Mere Emilie, Foudatrice et premiere Superieure Generale 
des Religieuses de la Sainte Famille de Villefranche de Rouergne. 
Par Leon Aubineau. Paris, 1869). This Religious Community 
sprung up, with so many others, out of the ruins of everything sacred 
and ecclesiastical in France at the end of the last century. Its rule 
is said to be austere, at the same time that it undertakes works of 
active charity, education, the care of penitents, care of the sick, the 
poor, prisoners, &c. Mademoiselle Marie Emilie Guillemetté de 
Rodat was the instrument chosen by God for the execution of the 
holy enterprise of this Foundation, and when she died in 1852 she 
ruled over five cloistered Houses, and thirty-two others in which 
various works of charity are carried on. The number has been very 
largely increased since her death. 

We may next mention that M. de Beauchesne—already well known 
to the readers of the MONTH, from the articles which we lately 
published on Louis XVII.—has added to his “gallery” of members 
of the late royal family of France, the biography of Madame Elisabeth. 
The interest attached to her name is irresistible, and, although there 
is necessarily some repetition in the detail of the story, where her 
biographer has once again to speak of the captivity in the Temple, we 
cannot but be glad to see this admirable Princess made the subject of 
a special study. Two things strike us as remarkable among many— 
the first, that she was evidently of a violent, haughty, and unmanage- 
able temper when a child; the second, that her love of France cost her 
her life. She refused to marry a foreign Prince, because she did not 
wish to reign or to live elsewhere than in her native country, so much 
beloved by her, and which was the only land in Europe in which the 
detestable crime of her execution would have been possible. 

The last memoir of which we can at present speak is one of 
Madame de Gerlache, of a noble and famous family in Belgium (Vie 
de Madame de Gerlache, Religieuse de la Providence, et puis du 
Sacré Coeur de Jesus, a Charleville. Casterman, Tournai, 1869). This 
lady entered the Religious Order of La Providence, at Charleville, in 
1789, on the eve of the Revolution, and a great part of her services to 
her Community consisted in the tact, courage, and skill with which 
she kept it together in the exile into which it was driven until the 
Concordat with Napoleon. The Sisters were then able to return to 
Charleville, and the Community flourished vigorously until the troubles 
of 1830, when it was united to the rapidly increasing Institute of the 
Sacred Heart. Madame de Gerlache was then more than sixty years 
old, and lived to the age of ninety in her new Community. 
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9. We had lately to notice a book on the “ Far West,” describing 
the flourishing towns and immense resources of those vast plains. 
The very object of the expedition which gave rise to Mr. Bell’s travels, 
that of marking out a route for a future railroad of unusual length, 
invested his book with a prospective character, and drew attention to 
the capabilities of the country for future wealth and greatness. We 
have now before us another book of smaller size and pretentions, which 
is wholly retrospective, and which by going back twenty-one years 
into the past reminds us what the state of the “Great West” was 
only a few years ago, and how rapid has been its present advance- 
ment. Over the Alleghanies (By John Lewis Peyton. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., London) is a book of personal recollections of the 
Western Provinces of the United States, gathered from a tour made 
in the year 1848. High in material civilisation as now, society was 
then somewhat more rude and more reckless of human life than it is 
at present. There is at all events a greater air of polish cast on the 
go-ahead principles of the America of 1869. Short as is Mr. Peyton’s 
book, it presents some spirited instances of American character as 
it was two or three decades back. He describes to the life the 
philosophic, heroic endurance of the settler, the coarse and violent 
habits of the Texan bushranger, as depicted to us in the wild Scotch- 
man Mackenzie, nicknamed “ High-pressure Sam,” and the religious 
intolerant fanaticism of his old Virginian friend. We may hope that, 
startling as are to this day the accounts which reach us of duels and 
assassinations, yet the public feeling would hardly tolerate the brutal 
delight manifested by all the passengers, ladies and gentlemen, of one 
of the floating palaces, at the anticipation of a duel to take place 
across the saloon table between a Creole and an Abolitionist, or their 
indignation when they found that the common humanity of a very few 
had robbed them of their expected treat. Neither can we fancy a 
large number of gentlemen being so blindly and ignorantly infatuated 
as to heap up, like a parcel of thoughtless schoolboys, every inflam- 
mable material on the fires, till, as a natural consequence, ship and 
all were blown into atoms. We have a very interesting descriptive 
sketch of Mr. Clay, his son, the Hon. J. B. Clay, and Mr. Crittenden ; 
and, on the other side, of the Chippewa chief Pogoneshik and of his 
son. We are much pleased to observe that Mr. Peyton, if not a 
Catholic, is at all events above the narrow-minded prejudices of most 
Protestant writers. He can admire “the almost childlike simpli- 
city with which the children of the forest assemble at the Roman 
Catholic Church to engage in meek and lowly worship of our 
Blessed Redeemer.” We like also very much his remarks on a 
Roman Catholic funeral which passed him, and which he minutely 


-describes. And, after asking why a cor¢ége of death should be always 


regarded with a feeling of melancholy and dread, he confesses to a 
very solemn impression having been left on his mind by the funeral 
chant as it died away, mingled with the hope inspired by faith in the 
resurrection of the dead and a glorious immortality. Mr. Peyton 
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remarks wisely in his Preface, that the lapse of time, during which he 
has designedly waited, has enhanced the value of his reminiscences to 
the reader. 


10. The resemblance which many features of the Christian society of 
the present day bear to analogous points in the society of the fourth 
century, is certainly more than superficial. Immense wealth, great 
luxury, intense dissipation and frivolity, and a freedom of manners as 
to many delicate matters, which seems as if it could hardly by any 
possibility go a hair’s-breadth further without becoming openly revolt- 
ing and licentious—all these are to be found in society which yet 
calls itself Christian and Catholic in the nineteenth century, as 
well as in the days of St. Jerome. Perhaps we need the voice of that 
stern, downright plain-speaking Saint to save many, who ought to 
know better, from being swept away in the stream of degradation which 
always inevitably sets in when the right standards of social decency 
are tampered with ; at all events, we need positive teaching like his as 
to the true principles of female training and education— teaching 
which will certainly not be found, by any fair judge, to err on the 
side of being too adverse to intellectual culture. And, as example is 
more forcible than precept, we attach particular value to such publi- 
cations as the Sketch of the Life of St. Paula (Burns and Oates), 
which now lies before us. In the history of St. Paula we-have an 
account of a Saint formed and guided by St. Jerome—a Saint of 
no common order, but one whose character and example is most 
especially needed at the present time. The foundation of the work is, 
of course, the larger Vie de S. Paule by the Abbé Lagrange, which 
has already secured its celebrity. The Sketch before us is very well 
done, and, in default of a complete translation of M. Lagrange’s work, 
gives a very adequate account of St. Paula and her times. 


11. The literature of every period places in a prominent point of 
view the chief movements which characterise it. Thus we need not 
wonder that the present day, which is so rich in conversions, and 
which, after the completion of the great Council, will, it is hoped, 
produce them in still greater abundance, calls into being in great 
numbers the writings of converts. To this fact we owe the appearance 
of two collections relating to this class of literature—the learned 
Bishop of Strasburg’s (Dr. A. Rass) Die Convertiten seit der Reform- 
ation nach thren Leben und aus thren Schriften dargestellt (gr. 80. 
Zehn bis zwélf Bande. Freiburg bei Herder); and Dr. Rosenthal’s 
Convertitenbilder aus dem neunzehnten lahrhundert (Schaffhausen 
bei Hiirter. 3 bande). They are so far complementary of each other 
that the first brings under one view the older writings on conversions, 
together with everything that concerns the life, the conversion, and 
the career of the converts in question ; while M. Rosenthal treats of 
the present day, and places before our eyes in short interesting 
pictures the conversions of the greatest importance in it. Thus the 
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first work satisfies rather a scientific need, the second a popular want. 
For this reason, and on account of the valuable documents it contains, 
Bishop Rass’s work ought to be found in every large library. The 
collection will be the most attractive, and address itself to all general 
readers who can appreciate the great sacrifices which so many 
eminent converts have nobly made for the acquisition of the highest 
good of man. Both collections, again, agree in this, that they allow 
the converts themselves, as far as possible, to relate their own conver- 
sion. ‘They thus gain a special charm. Conversions are matters less 
of the intellect than of the heart, and in relating his own conversion, a 
man of feeling must at the same time speak of its innermost wants, 
wishes, struggles, and battles, as well as of nameless earthly suffering 
and heavenly consolation. And what speaks more eloquently to the 
human heart than the heart? These narratives are, moreover, the 
most irrefutable apology of the Catholic Church. Cardinal Wiseman 
compared Catholic truth to a pure jewel which sheds its serene light 
on every side. It may also be called a heavenly manna, which gives 
to every refined palate the taste of the most marvellous sweetness. 
We find both verified in these works on conversions. There converts 
State what it was in Catholic truth that fell with especial light upon 
their intellect. How different is this for different men! They disclose, 
moreover, with all the enthusiasm of which the human heart is capable 
on its first grasping a deeply loved object, those sides of Catholic life 
which have so powerfully attracted them. In one case it is the 
splendour of the-Catholic cu//us, which is in the most marked oppo- 
sition to the poverty of Protestantism, and which attracts by its 
alliance of the most exalted and sensible objects with religion ; in 
another case it is the ennobling influence which, by the testimony of 
history, the Church exercises on the life and manners of nations. 
Many have sought and found in the divine authority of a Church 
claiming for itself the highest certainty, deliverance froin the labyrinth 
of doubt and uncertainty into which the action of sects had driven 
them. Aill, in fine, longed for the joyful messages of the forgiveness of 
sins and of grace which the Church gives her children. ‘Though one 
or other of these motives predominates in different persons, according 
to the endless variety of the paths which divine grace and human 
liberty choose to reach the end, still, out of this difference a beautiful 
harmony arises—the privilege of that Church in which, as St. Irenzeus 
says, the Lord has stored up as in a rich treasury grace and truth. 
These two works thus really give us the most convincing defence of 
the Catholic Church. 

The first volume of the Bishop of Strasburg contains the converts 
from the beginning of the so-called Reformation to 1566, the second 
those from 1567-1590, the third those from 1591—1601, the fourth 
comprises 1602-—1620, the fifth 1621—1638, the sixth 1639—1653, the 
seventh 1654—-1670, the eight 1671-—1700, the ninth 1701—1747. The 
tenth volume will soon appear. M. Rosenthal in his first volume gives 
notices of converts in Germany, in the second those of England, in the 
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third those of France and America. Some of them are but the most 
fragmentary sketches, others are detailed accounts of the conversions 
and their motives. This dii‘erence arises from the nature of the case. 
The course of every conversion does not afford points of equal interest. 
Moreover, it has naturally happened that not all converts have 
responded in equal measure to the invitation of the author to write the 
history of their conversion, and, indeed, the number of prominent con- 
verts in our time is so great that it was impossible to enter into 
special relations with all in order to obtain from them explanations on 
their lives. M. Rosenthal has done all that industry could accomplish. 
Still greater gratitude is due to the aged Prince of the Church who, in 
the former of these works, has presented us with the fruits of a long and 
unceasingly active life. By birth and position belonging in a manner 
to each of the two nations which in earlier times presented the most 
converts, Mgr. Rass was more fitted than most others to compile a 
collection such as this, so likely to be of the greatest service for the 
understanding of the history of the Church during the last centuries. 


12. Amy’s Wish is a fairy tale, gracefully written and, we may add, 
more gracefully illustrated. The authoress is Mrs. George Tylee, and 
the illustrations are by Mr. G Wigand. Amy is a good child, rather 
given to day-dreaming, and she wishes, when bored with her lessons 
or in disgrace, to be a butterfly, a bird, a fairy. One day she finds. 
the first wish gratified, and her adventures soon make her wish for her 
former life. An enigmatical verse, sung by a fairy, tells her how this 
is to be brought about— 


Some kindness thou must do to one 
Who’s been unkind to thee. 


By acting on this advice, she rises from the state of butterfly to that 
of bird, and then, admitted to fairyland, she has the offer of becoming 
a fairy. But fairies, long as they live, do not live for ever. “ Lovely 
as we are,” says the Queen of Faéry, “we are weak and ugly com- 
pared to a little child. I have often seen the lovely little creatures as 
their Angels carried them, all dressed in spotless white, up to Paradise 
—far above us.” So Amy prefers the lot of a little girl, with all its 
drudgery of lessons, to the fairy life—and wakes up, with the sun 
beating on her temples, where she had fallen asleep on a strawberry- 
bed in the garden. 


13. Several books lie on our table, for notices of all of which we 
-despair of being able to find room. We must content ourselves with 
acknowledging Lady Herbert’s little story, 7he Two Sisters (Philp), 
and the fourth volume of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart (ib.). We 
are very glad to see this delightful little periodical establishing itself 
more firmly. On Mr. Blenkinsop’s Development in the Bible and in 
the Church (W. H. Allen), we hope to speak more at length, as well 
as on Mr. Orby Shipley’s late publications, the Ritual of the Altar 
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and the Exercises of St. Ignatius (Longmans). Miss Whately’s 
Maude, the Anglican Sister of Mercy (Harrison), so far belongs to 
the same subject with the foregoing, as it is an account of another 
phase of the “ adaptation” process which has been going on for so 
many years in the Establishment, the object of which is to transfer to 
the uncongenial soil of Anglicanism, Catholic devotions, Catholic 
ceremonies, Catholic spirituality, and Catholic religious life. The 
chief value of Miss Whately’s book lies in the letters which it 
embodies, and in the—no doubt accurate—account which it gives of 
the practices of the Sisterhood described. Mr. Greenwood’s Seven 
Curses of London (Stanley Rivers and Co.), is on a subject on which 
we shall shortly have to say something in an article; and we cannot 
conclude our notice of recent publications without, for the moment, 
crossing the Channel, and congratulating ourselves and the large 
circle of M. de Champagny’s readers on the appearance of his new 
work, Les Césars du troisidime Siécle (Brayet Retaux). 


Lines on “The Unknown God.” 


1. 
“THERE'S a sigh and a sob ever filling the land with their fears, 
There’s a cry and a groan ever killing the joy of the years, 
There’s a yearning for shores that have never been vexed by the sun, 
There’s a hoping of Heaven to finish what earth has begun ; 
Eyes look for a God through the skies, through the hills, through the sea, 
Ears strain for His voice when the wind wails from tree unto tree, 
Hands grope, and are gashed in the groping, far under the ground, 
But spite all the strain and the struggle no God can be found !” 


II. 
Stay, brothers: I only am putting the fears that I feel 
When the great solemn sight rises round me, to stagger and reel 
The brain from its wonted contentedness—grinding to dust 
The hopes of a God living with us to honour and trust— 
The great solemn sight of your world that calls God a lie 
In its life from the dawn to the midnight—that lifts up its cry, 
In lusts bare and brutish, in cheatings through all the day long— 
That God is a Name very great, not a Lord very strong! 


III. 
Come, ask all your high and your mighty, in linen so fine, 
What God they believe in, so happy there over their wine ; 
His voice, do they hear it, my brothers—(1 am nigh, God has said)— 
With its still solemn awe for the heart as from bells of the dead ! 
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Know you not how the laughter makes answer to Heaven’s great call, 
Till a Finger is thinking again of a line on the wall ! 

How the hearts that are rotten and restless with lust and with hate 
Vex God, that He must see right through them both early and late! 


IV. 
Your Trader, so sleek at his counter, with oil on his hands, 
As placid and pale the Anointed of Mammon he stands 
To murder the poor with his poison and live at his ease 
On his gains, as he calls what he gets for his sacrifice fees ! 
Has he, with his cheating, a faith in the God ever sure 
To see when the scales of injustice are wronging the poor ; 
Believes he the men, whom he maddens till manhood be gone, 
Were made in the veriest image of God, looking on! 

v. 
Come, look to your best, to your Scholars, your masters of mind, 
Whose great patient sight is their debt to their brothers the blind ; 
Aye, look to your Poets, the highest, divinest of all, 
God’s own Fiat Lux in their keeping for great and for small ! 
What gods are they bringing, my brothers, to us in our years 
But hard bitter Fates ever careless of man and his tears-— 
The dreams they are dreaming all filled with their placid despairs, 
No word ever heard of the Love that has numbered our hairs ! 


vi. 
I know there’s a sun in the heavens this sweet summer day 
Not only because I can see him so strong on his way, 
But because he is felt round about me in flower and in fruit, 
In the trees and the shrubs and the grasses that up to him shoot. 
Does a cloud hide his march in the heavens? his light yet remains 
To show how his strength yet beyond it triumphantly reigns ; 
And if God be the Lord of the world—all mighty, all wise— 
Where then are the signs of His ruling, the sheen of His eyes! 


But your world is all Godless and Kingless and lightless, my friends ; 
Eat, drink, and take rest, while you can, for to-morrow it ends. 
No longer ’tis merely to try us God hides as of yore, 
No longer we’ve merely to watch and He'll open His door ; 
For now we are done with Him wholly, for ever and aye— 
He lives not at all, say the sages, or lives far away, 
So far and so calm in His distance that light from His face 
Has never yet reached us to brighten the paths that we trace ! 


VIII. 
But then, Who is He that for ever doth steady the stars, 
Whose word sends the sun through its circle, Who makes and Who mars 
The beauty and glory of summer, Who touches the trees 
And they bud or they wither, obedient to all He decrees ! 
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Have you seen how His finger has written o’er mountains and skies 
His writing of glory, unchanged tho’ man changes and dies! . 
Have you feared not to see the same finger come beck’ning to you 
To stand where your souls will be naked, for devils to view ! 


‘ IX. 
Seek it out! Are they lies, that we preach you of One long ago 
—To Whom, you remember, our manhood was careful to show 
The might of the mercy within us, to bury the spear 
In the Heart of the Man Who gave life to the boy on his bier !— 
True enough, He was humble and homeless, the clothing of Kings 
He meanly ranked lower than lilies ; and we, with our rings, 
Must find it so hard, I admit you, to humble the head 
To a carpenter’s Son clad in fustian and begging His bread ! 

x 

And yet, read ye not of the worship that followed His feet 
Throughout the three years of His teaching, from mountain and street! 
What palms and hosannahs were for Him, what garments were strewn— 
Of a city that hailed Him its King, though a foal was His throne! 
For the deaf heard, the blind saw, the lame man did leap like a roe, 
And Jairus’ daughter, all rigid, His voice had to know, 
And Lazarus, hideous and mouldy—-four days was he dead— 
Sprang up at the word of that Carpenter over his head ! 


XI. 
“ Believe it!” Ah, yes, you are willing that Truth have her reign, 
And light from a fire we won’t mention you hardly disdain. 
(No cowards you are, let me grant it, but hell’s hard to bear, 
And dainty limbs shrink from the touches awaiting them there.) 
Believe it! Ah, yes—but the flowers of your faith, what are they ! 
The lust and the hate and the cheating that bloom night and day, 
Earth heavy and hateful with hearts that are shaming her sod, 
Their stench killing men, aye, and sickening the nostrils of God ! 


XII. 
Hear, brothers! Two ways are wide open: quick, enter ye one ; 
The night is far spent and the stars are expecting the sun. 
For Christ and His cause ?—To the hill ! let your footsteps be found 
In the red tracks His feet left to guide you to take up your ground. 
But if ye be courtiers of peace, shrink from slashing and scar— 
Calm-blooded, while soldiers’ hearts throb to the trumpets of war ; 
Then speak not of Faith any longer, let Jesus alone, 
And build up an altar of worship to God the Unknown ! iM 
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Tue object of this Work is to show that the established conclusions of 
Geology are not at variance with the truths of Revelation. It is divided 
into two Parts. In the First Part the Author seeks to draw out the line 
of Geological reasoning from which the vast Antiquity of the Earth is, 
as he thinks, justly inferred. With a view to make this portion of his 
subject intelligible and attractive to unscientific readers, he has abstained, 
as far as possible, from the use of technical words; and he has illustrated 
his argument by a constant reference to striking and familiar phenomena. 
In the Second Part he undertakes to show that the vast Antiquity of the 
Earth is quite consistent with the historical truth of the Bible. The text 
is embellished with numerous Woodcuts, which will, it is hoped, help to give 
a lively and accurate idea of many natural objects that can be represented 
but imperfectly in words. 
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striking manner. In one of these quarries a vertical 

section, extending from the surface downwards to the 

depth of about thirty feet, presents the following suc- 

cession of strata arranged in horizontal layers :—first, a 
Fig. 23. 

Vegetable soil. 


Fresh-water Lime- 
stone. 


Clay. 


Laminated fresh- 
water Limestone. 


Dirt-bed with fossil 
trees and plants. 


Fresh-water Lime- 
stone. 


Bed of Clay. 


Portland building 
stone full of ma- 
rine shells, 


Section of a Quairy in the Island of Portland. Total thickness about 
thirty feet. 


light covering of vegetable soil, beneath which are thin 
beds of cream-coloured limestone, forming a stratum of 
solid rock ten feet thick; then a bed of dark brown 
loam, mixed with rounded fragments of stone, and vary- 
ing in thickness from twelve to eighteen inches. This 
is known to the quarrymen by the name of Dirt-bed, 
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has startled the world even since we began to put toge- 
ther the materials of this Volume. On the Western 
Coast of South America there is a long, narrow, strip of 
land, lying between the lofty crests of the Andes and 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean, which from the earliest 
times has been the familiar home of Earthquakes. 
Towards evening on the thirteenth of August, 1868, this 
fated region was the scene of a convulsion the most ap- 
palling and destructive that has been recorded within the 
present century. The disturbance was felt in its extreme 
violence for a distance of 1500 miles along the coast; 
from Ibarra one degree north of the Equator to Iquique . 
more than twenty degrees south. In ten minutes 
from the first shock, 20,000 people perished, and a vast 
amount of property, roughly estimated at sixty millions 
sterling, was utterly destroyed. Many thriving towns— 
Iquique, Mexillones, Pisagua, Arica, Ylo, Chala, and 
others—were levelled to the ground. Even the very 
ruins were not spared. The sea rushed in when the 
Earthquake shock had ceased, and carried everything 
before it in one universal wreck: so that in some cases 
_ not a vestige remained behind to tell the dismayed sur- 
vivors where their homesteads once had stood. It might 
be fancied perhaps that the cities seated aloft in the se- 
curity of the Eternal Hills were beyond the reach of the 
convulsion that shook the plain below. But no: Are- 
quipa, far up on the slopes of the western Cordillera, 
and Pasco the highest city in the world, situated on a 
level with the snowy summit of the Jungfrau, were 
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